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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  ; 

book  II.  SYLVIA’S  BRACELET. 

CUAPTEB  I.  (continued.) 

He  looked  aiVer  her  in  vain,  then  at 
the  bracelet  in  bewilderment;  and  { 
then,  looking  up,  saw  Gertrude,  who 
had  arrived  too  late  to  hear  his  song  | 
of  love  for  her,  but  not  too  late  to  see 
him  receive,  as  she  thought,  a  gage 
d’amour  from  a  peasant  girl,  who  had 
run  olT  as  soon  as  she  appeared. 

Then  ensued  a  passionate  duet,  full 
of  violent  protestations  on  his  side, 
full  of  despair  and  reproaches  on  hers. 
She  would  not  see  tne  improbability 
of  his  making  a  tryst  with  one  ^irl 
at  the  very  place  and  hour  at  which 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  another. 
She  could  only  see  that  she  had  been 
insulted  and  deceived.  In  a  passion 
of  sobs  she  broke  from  him,  vowing  > 
never  to  see  him  avain,  but  to  go  home 
and  take  the  veil.  So  he  was  left 
once  more  alone,  staring  into  the 
brambles,  while  the  blundering  re¬ 
tainers  came  back  in  a  bo<^,  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  sang  “  The  Hunter’s 
Life  ”  all  over  again,  as  if,  with  their 
usual  want  of  tact,  they  could  not  see 
that  their  master  was  out  of  temper. 
These  were  the  old  feudal  times,  and 
it  probably  went  rather  hard  with 
some  of  those  retainers  when  they  all 
got  home. 

The  unfortunate  count,  on  whom 
fairy-land  had  played  so  cross  a  trick, 
had  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
Crusades.  Meanwhile,  however,  while 
the  castle  was  ringing  with  armorers’ 
anvils,  and  all  was  bustle  and  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  prospect  of  letting  loose 
another  wavelet  of  Western  barbarism 
against  the  growth  of  Eastern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  retainers,  both  serious  and 
comic,  agreed  that  a  new  ghost  was 
troubling  the  ever-haunted  walls  of 
Schloss  Falkenstein.  The  sentinels 
had  caught  glimpses  of  her  when 
making  their  nightly  rounds  ;  the  old¬ 
est  servants  had  been  scared  by  her  at 
evening  when  drawing  water  from  the 
well.  These  rumors  reached  even  the 
count’s  ears :  but  lie,  with  an  incredu¬ 
lity  beyond  his  age,  laughed  them  to 
scorn,  as  well  as  he  was  able  now  to 
laugh  at  anything. 

Gertrude,  also,  was  very  miserable. 
She  still  loved  the  false  knight  in  her 
heart,  and  her  father  was  by  no  means 
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satisfied  with  her  sudden  vocation  for  | 
a  religious  life,  lie  had,  moreover,  ' 
come  to  learn  of  the  stolen  forest  | 
meetings,  and  was  determined  tochas-.  | 
tise  the  presumption  of  his  enemy  Von  | 
Falkenstein.  His  castle  also  began  to 
ring  with  the  clash  of  arms,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  private  use. 

One  dark  evening,  Falkenstein  was 
sitting  alone  in  his  baronial  hall,  hung 
round  with  shields  and  stags’  antlers, 
when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  window, 
not  like  the  wind  and  not  like  the 
dapping  of  the  leaves.  Filled  with 
suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  ! 
the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  he  drew  back 
into  the  shadow  and  half  unsheathed  j 
his  sword.  Gradually  the  window  j 
opened,  and  the  ghost,  fairy,  or  nymph  i 
of  the  woods,  duttered  down  like  a 
feather  into  the  room.  The  count  did 
not,  this  time,  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  ‘ 
He  ran  behind  her  and  closed  the  win¬ 
dow,  so  that  the  bird  was  caged. 

She  started,  trembled  like  a  trapped 
bulldnch,  and  clasped  her  hands  as  a 
sign  either  of  terror  or  entreaty.  He  ; 
spoke  to  her,  at  first  fiercely,  and  then  I 
gently  —  she  responded  only  by  dumb 
signs,  like  Fenella  in  Masaniello.  | 
She  constantly  touched  and  held  up  j 
her  left  arm,  and  then  ran  about  every-  I 
where,  as  if  searching  for  something  { 
that  she  could  not  find.  At  last  she  ; 
came  and  stood  once  more  right  in  i 
front  of  Falkenstein,  imploring  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  hands  and  eyes.  : 
But  not  a  word  did  she  say,  though  | 
“  My  Bracelet  ”  was  written  all  over 
her  in  language  which  any  one  less  | 
stupid  than  the  count  couhl  not  fail  to  | 
read. 

He  still  spoke  to  her,  but  in  vain. 
That  she  was  human  he  was  assured  ; 
and  yet  the  human  privilege  of  speech 
seemed  denied  her.  She  was  still  a 
wild  creature  of  the  woods,  conversant 
doubtless  with  the  language  of  other 
wild  creatures,  but  with  that  alone. 
At  last,  however,  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her  —  his  memory  needed  rous¬ 
ing.  She  eame  forward,  and,  without 
words,  vocalized,  note  for  note,  the 
melody  he  had  sung  while  waiting  for 
Gertrude.  But  instead  of  its  proper 
cadenza,  she  broke  off  into  wild  vari¬ 
ations,  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
notes  and  bars  with  all  the  capricious 
runs  and  trills  of  the  nightingale :  and 
when  all  was  over,  cast  herself  down 
at  his  feet,  as  though  she  had  found 
in*  song  a  way  of  speaking  more 
eloquent  than  words. 
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Falkenstein  felt  a  queer  feeling  stir 
at  his  heart,  raised  her  up,  summoned 
the  most  comic  and  most  confidential 
of  his  retainers,  scolded  him  for  looking 
surprised,  and  bade  him  bring  food  and 
wine  to  set  before  his  mysterious  guest, 
threatening  him  with  all  manner  of 
tortures  in  case  of  his  chattering. 
The  wild  girl  considerably  discom¬ 
posed  the  old  fellow  by  hovering  round 
him  as  if  he  might  possibly  have  the 
object  of  her  search  in  one  of  his 
pockets,  and  he  went  off  grumbling  to 
fetch  the  supper,  thinking  that  his 
master  had  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the 
evil  one. 

The  strange  visitor  would  peither 
eat  nor  drink :  but  she  became  more 
docile  and  pacified,  and  every  now  and 
then,  when  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Falkenstein,  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She 
was  very  mysterious  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  —  what  wonder  if  the  count 
drew  a  deep  breath  or  two  in  return  ? 
If  she  did  not  drink,  he  did,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  add  additional  in¬ 
toxication  to  the  strong  draughts  of 
Rhenish  wine.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  her  glossy  raven  locks,  the 
healthy  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
her  lithe,  graceful  form  hidden  by 
sylvan  drapery,  and  the  untamed 
brightness  of  her  eyes.  For  her  part, 
she  was  wondering  at  this  new  kind  of 
biped  which  she  had  added  to  her 
zoological  catalogue.  Was  this  the 
true  Juliet,  and  had  poor  Gertrude 
only  been  Rosalind  ? 

How  all  this  might  have  ended  it  is 
hard,  or  easy,  to  say.  Presently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  comic  but  now  terrified  re¬ 
tainer  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  to 
announce  a  herald  from  the  part  of 
the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  brooked  no  delay. 

‘‘  Let  him  enter,”  said  the  count 
I  proudly. 

The  retainer  pointed  to  the  wood- 
j  maiden ;  Falkenstein  hastily  led  her 
I  behind  the  tapestry,  and  composed 
I  himself  to  receive  the  messenger  of 
I  Gertrude’s  father,  whether  it  might 
i  prove  peace  or  war. 

'  The  herald  entered,  in  an  emblar 
zoned  tabard,  and  with  a  white  plume 
that  fell  from  his  cap  over  his  eyes. 
He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  step 
graceful  and  light  as  a  girl’s,  yet 
proud  and  assured. 

“  Rouge  Renard,"  asked  Falkenstein, 
addressing  him  by  his  title  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Anns,  “  to  what  do  I  owe  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  thy  master  at  this  hour  ?  ” 
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The  herald  threw  off’  his  hat  with  I 
the  waving  plume.  It  was  Gertrude  ; 
von  Waldeck. 

She  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  ' 
Rouge  Renard,  and  ridden  post  haste  j 
through  the  forest  to  warn  her  lover  ' 
that  his  castle  was  to  be  surprised  at 
midnight.  She  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  let  her  lover  be  slain  without 
a  word  of  warning  ;  and  slain  he  must  , 
be,  if  unprepared,  for  her  father  was  j 
marching  u|K)n  Schloss  Falkensteiu  not  \ 
alone,  but  with  all  who  envied  the  , 
count,  and  they  were  legion.  | 

In  a  moment  her  lover  forgot  all  ; 
things  but  her.  The  wild  girl  fla.shed  j 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  .at  Ger-  ■ 
trade’s  feet,  protesting  —  almost  with  | 
truth  —  that  not  for  one  instant  had  ! 
his  heart  been  false  to  her.  He  would  ! 
not  ask  her  to  n‘main  with  him  ;  and 
share  the  chances  of  a  too  doubtful 
victor}' ;  she  must  return  to  her  father, 
and  wait  for  better  times.  But  they 
were  reconciled,  and  she  herself  in¬ 
sisted  UDon  remaining  with  him ;  she 
mi^ht  save,  and  she  could  certainly  die 
with  him. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  make  her  re¬ 
solve.  Already  her  exjtectant  ears  j 
had  caught  the  distant  sounds  ot  bei*  | 
father’s  horn  in  the  far  distance,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  approach.  But  as  she,  now 
in  her  lover’s  arms,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  duet  of  undying  constancy, 
looked  up  at  the  sound,  her  eyes  caught 
a  gap  in  the  tapestry,  from  which 
looked  a  sad,  unhappy  face,  drinking 
in  her  joy  as  though  it  were  poison. 

It  was  all  true  then  —  Faikenstein 
was  the  falsest  knight  in  Christendom. 
She  threw  herself  from  him  with  a  cry, 
and  pointed  to  the  wild  girl.  Then 
recovering  herself,  she  drew  herself  up 
and  said : — 

“  Count  von  Faikenstein  I  I,  Rouge 
Renard,  on  the  part  of  my  noble  mas¬ 
ter,  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  though 
against  his  will,  have  warned  thee,  of 
thy  danger.  False  knight  as  thou  art, 
he,  like  a  true  one,  challenges  thee  and 
thine  to  fair  and  mortal  combat  — 
there'  lies  his  glove,” 

She  had  no  glove,  but  she  drew  a 
bracelet  from  her  arm  and  dashed  it  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  With  a  bound 
the  wild  girl  sprang  into  the  room, 
raised  the  bracelet,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.  She  it  was  who  raised  the 
woman’s  gauntlet ;  it  was  to  be  a  bat-  | 
tie  of  woman  against  woman  rather  | 
than  of  man  against  man.  Through  j 
all  the  final  trio  of  that  scene  was  to 
be  heard  the  one  song,  with  its  infinite  j 
variations,  that  the  wild  girl  had 
learned  from  the  greatest  of  all  music  | 
masters,  whose  name  is  Love. 

fJertrude,  it  must  be  supposed,  had  ; 
taken  horse  and  ridden  away.  But  j 
the  wild  girl,  whom  Faikenstein  now  ! 
called  Sylvia,  was  obliged  to  remain,  i 
Schloss  Faikenstein  was  surrounded.  | 
But,  not  having  been  surprised,  it  was  ! 
stoutly  defended ;  and  it  was  astonish¬ 
ing  to  see  what  talent  develo{)ed  it¬ 
self  in  Sylvia,  not  only  for  music  and 
human  speech,  but  for  military  eu- 


gineering.  The  count  scarcely  cared 
to  defend  himself,  and  his  desperate 
des[)ondency,  characteristic  of  the  con¬ 
temptible  race  of  stage  tenors,  would 
no  doubt  have  taken  all  heart  out  of 
his  soldiers,  had  it  not  been  for  her. 
She  wore  armor,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  retainers  obeyed  her  blindly,  though 
they  suspected  her  of  sorcery.  She 
was  no  sorceress,  however  —  only  one 
of  Love’s  miracles.  It  was  pitiable  to 
see  how  she  wasted  her  heroinism  on 
such  poor  stuff  as  the  tenor-voiced 
Count  of  Faikenstein.  But  all  this 
must  be  imagined  —  duet,  war-song, 
chorus,  and  ballad,  and  there  the  tale 
is  musically  told.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  one  decisive  battle,  the  baron  and 
his  daughter  were  brought  prisoners 
into  Schloss  Faikenstein,  unknown  to 
the  count,  who  had  promised  his  good 
genius,  in  case  of  victory,  any  gift  she 
might  choose. 

And  now  was  come  her  time  to 
choose.  In  the  castle  hall,  no  longer 
dark  and  empty,  but  filled  with 
warriors  fresh  from  unhoped-for 
triumph,  stood  the  baron  and  his 
daughter  in  the  prt'sence  of  our  heroine 
and  her  hero.  Sylvia’s  rival  was  at 
her  feet.  She  had  fought  for  her  love 
and  conquered  ;  she  had  transformed 
life  into  a  battle  for  love’s  sake,  and 
might  claim  her  reward.  She  looked 
upon  him  for  whom  she  had  fought 
and  lived  and  dared  all  things  —  upon 
him  to  whom  she  owed  her  living  soul 
and  for  whose  soul  in  return  she  longed 
with  the  whole  of  hers ;  and  then  she 
looked  upon  the  girl  who  had  cast  him 
off  for  a  word  —  and  her  whole  life 
was  burned  up  into  venom,  for  that 
look  told  her  th.at  the  heart  of  Faiken¬ 
stein  was  true  to  Gertrude  still.  He 
would  be  faithful  to  his  vow,  and  one 
word  from  her  would  condemn  her  rival 
to  death  —  and  then,  she  felt  in  her 
savage  heart,  that  the  power  of  her 
strong  love  would  triumph  over  con¬ 
stancy.  But  then  —  what  a  triumph  1 
She  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  it,  but 
she  whispered  to  Faikenstein,  “  Give 
me  a  life ;  ”  and  he,  though  his  whole 
heart  froze  within  him,  was  obliged  to 
answer,  “  It  shall  be  yours.” 

I  will  pass  over,  as  unessential  to  the 
situation,  how  the  mysterious  bracelet 
proved  the  wild  girl  to  be  the  true 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Waldeck  — 
how  it  came  out  that  the  evil-minded 
and  treacherous  baron  had  had  the 
only  daughter  of  his  elder  brother 
exposed  in  the  woods  as  soon  as  she 
was  born,  to  grow  up  among  fawns  and 
nightingales.  It  is  only  needful  to 
know  th.'it  she  was  lady  of  life  and 
death,  mistress  bv  right  and  might  of 
Waldeck  and  Faikenstein.  She  could 
have  had  Gertrude  thrown  into  the 
moat  from  the  topmost  tower,  and  no 
one  would  have  said  her  nay.  Nor 
did  such  a  sentence  strike  her  as  being 
unjust  or  cruel.  She  knew  nothing 
of  such  refinements  —  not  even  the 
stock-doves,  the  gentlest  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  had  taught  her  anything  about 
such  things  as  these.  'The  three  other 
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members  of  the  final  quartette^t^ 
trembling  before  her,  the  baron  like 
a  culprit  about  to  receive  sentence 
Gertrude  and  Faikenstein  absorbed  in 
the  last  look  of  love  that  their  hearts 
or  eyes  might  ever  know.  All  were 
silent.  There  is  surely  nothin"  so 
hideously  awful  in  the  world  as  perfect 
power  of  which  the  direction  <lepend8 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 

CHAPTEIl  IV.  LA  PROVA  d’L'.n’ 
OPERA  SERIA. 

Meanwhile,  two  gentlemen,  one 
large,  florid,  dressed,  shaveil,  and  smil¬ 
ing  as  neatly  as  a  new  family  doctor, 
the  other  pale,  unshorn,  and  humble, 
arrived  one  forenoon  at  the  dcxir  of  a 
house  in  Golden  Stjuare.  It  wa.s  one 
of  the  square’s  representative  houses, 
with  many  bells  down  the  door¬ 
post,  and  outlandish  names  under  the 
bell  handles.  These  two,  however, 
knocked,  were  admitted,  and  went  up¬ 
stairs  together. 

The  smaller  visitor  entered  the  room 
first.  It  was  littered  all  over,  table, 
chairs,  and  floor  being  all  alike  used 
promiscuously  for  the  same  purposes ; 
and  among  the  confused  miscellany 
was  a  young  lady  who  at  his  entrance 
jumped  up  from  the  piano  where  she 
was  picking  out  irregular  melodies  with 
one  hand,  and  moved  towards  him 
briskly.  Seeing  a  stranger,  however, 
she  stood  still,  and  made  an  embar¬ 
rassed  courtesy. 

The  stranger  looked  round  him,  and 
then,  with  a  critical  eye,  at  the  little 
figure  before  him.  The  sight  seemed 
to  please  him,  for  he  nodded  to  him¬ 
self,  as  if  to  say,  “  She’ll  do.” 

“  Good  morning,  Miss,”  said  the 
younger  man,  deferentially,  one  might 
almost  say  reverently.  “  This  is  the 
gentleman^  who  wants  to  hear  you. 
She  is  very  easily  put  out,  sir,”  he 
whispered  to  his  companion.  “  You 
had  better  not  say  who  you  are.” 

“  Nonsense.  She  doesn’t  look  very 
frightened.  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
ac(juaintance,  M.ademoiselle.  I  am 
Mr.  Abner,  and  I  am  come  at  my 
friend  Aaron’s  request,  to  hear  you 
sing  my  ‘  Sylvia.’  I  suppose  we  must 
wait  for  him,  though.  I  hope  he  won’t 
be  late.  Time  is  money,  as  well  as 
tune,  and  I  am  anxious  about  my  ‘  Syl¬ 
via.’  It  is  a  part  that  must  go  well, 
that  I  am  determined ;  and  it  is  only 

Eressure  of  circumstances  that  would 
ave  allowed  me  to  give  it  to  a  debu¬ 
tante.”  He  looked  about  for  a  place 
for  his  hat  while  speaking,  and  at  la«t 
had  to  lay  it  down  under  a  chair  — 
the  only  un  littered  spot  that  he  could 
find. 

The  younger  man  looked  black,  and 
clenched  one  of  his  hands,  but  said 
nothing. 

“  Oh,  you  may  listen,  and  welcome, 
if  that’s  all,”  said  the  young  l.ady. 
“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  there  is 
in  the  songs  to  make  so  much  about 
them  —  I’m  sick  of  them  myself;  but 
you  may  hear  them  if  you  like.  I 
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Jioulil  have  had  to  do  them,  any  | 
bow-’’ 

« Mademoiselle  1  ”  whispered  the  | 
Toung  man,  in  an  agony  of  dismay,  | 
U  (his  is  the  composer  himself  —  the  i 
OTeat  Mr  Abner.”  •  j 

"  “  U'ell  —  I  suppose  he  knows  what’s  i 
good  and  what’s  bad,  then  ?  ”  asked  | 
^IJa,  aloud.  i 

“  I  am  sorry  you  don’t  like  your  ! 
part,”  said  Mr.  Abner,  with  dignity.  | 
“But  I  own  it  is  not  everybody  who  | 
can  sing  my  niusie.  And,  let  me  tell  ; 
you,  voting  lady,  that  the  songs  which  \ 
’don’t”  suit  you  are  good  ;  what  you’ve  I 
got  to  do  is  to  sing  them,  not  to  eriti-  j 
cise  them.  Why,  one  would  think  she  | 
was  Catalani  herself,”  he  added,  in  an  i 
audible  aside  to  the  other  man,  “  to  I 
give  herself  such  airs.”  ! 

A  touch  of  gypsy-like  cunning  came  | 
into  the  young  lady’s  eyes.  j 

“  You  must  not  be  angry,  sir.  Of 
course,  you  must  know  best  —  only  it’s 
not  the  binging  I’ve  been  used  to.” 

“  What  have  you  been  used  to,  then  ? 
Aaron  toKl  me  he’d  picked  you  up 
abroad.  By  the  way,  you  speak  un¬ 
commonly  good  English  for  a  for¬ 
eigner.  Ah.  here  is  Aaron.  You’re 
late,  Mr.  Aaron,  or  else  I’m  early. 
Never  mind  —  I’m  making  acquaint-  | 
ance  with  this  young  lady  here  —  1  , 
thought  you  said  she  couldn’t  talk  | 
English  ?  ”  ! 

“  No  more  she  can  —  not  a  word,  1 
except  words  ol  songs  —  what  Lucas  j 
here  has  taught  her  like  a  parrot. 
Polish  —  nothing  but  Polish.  I  picked 
her  up  in  Poland.  Mademoiselle,” 
he  began,  politely,  “  this  fool  here 
ii  ”  —  he  might  be  speaking  Polish ; 
he  certainly  did  not  use  the  English 
word  for  “  fool.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  ”  laughed  the  com¬ 
poser,  recovering  his  good  temper,  “  I 
see  you’re  a  good  manager  —  up  to  the 
tricks  of  the  trade !  Never  mind  —  I 
won’t  spoil  your  puffs  ;  it’s  nothing  to 
me,  so  long  as  she  sings  all  right, 
.knd,  Lucas —  so  you  know  Polish  too  ? 
k  regular  conspiracy,  I  declare  1 
Come,  let’s  begin  :  unless  Mademoi¬ 
selle  likes  to  give  us  a  Polish  song  or 
two,  to  let  us  have  a  touch  of  ner 
style.” 

“  When  I  said  Mademoiselle  is  a 
Pole,”  said  Aaron,  “  I  meant  she  is  a 
Pole :  and  when  I  say  she  can’t  talk 
English,  of  course  I  doh’t  mean  she 
can’t  talk  a  word.  Zelda,”  he  said 
to  her,  frowning  with  one  eye  at  Lucas 
^d  with  the  other  at  her,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  same  unknown  tongue  as 
before*,  “  can’t  I  be  a  minute  late  with¬ 
out  your  playing  the  fool  ?  Y'ou  shall 
pay  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
when  this  confounded  Gorgio  goes. 
Answer  me  at  once,  and  in  Romani, 
or  I’ll  make  it  worse  for  your  shoul¬ 
ders  in  half  an  hour.  I  was  telling  her 
that  she  must  do  her  best  —  that  she 
has  a  chance  that  doesn’t  come  every 
day.  She  is  to  be  iny  trumjecard,  you 
know.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  let  us  begin.  Ah, 
here’s  Carol.  Come,  have  you  brought 


that  last  scene  yet’f  We  go  into  re¬ 
hearsal  to-morrow,  don’t  we  Aaron  ?  ” 
Oh,  never  you  fear.  It’s  all  writ¬ 
ten  out —  in  my  head.  It  only  wants 
putting  to  paper,  and  I’ll  sit  up  all 
night,  if  need  be.  That’s  industry. 
Ah,  there’s  tlie  little  girl.  Ah,  Lucas, 
my  boy  —  isn’t  she  looking  charming  V  i 
I’m  going  to  learn  Polish,  just  to  make  | 
love  to  her.  She’s  awfully  sweet  on  I 
me  already.  Come,  Aaron,  none  of  I 
that  squinting  here.  I  can’t  stand  it  ! 
so  early  in  the  morning.  By  Jove,  I  | 
must  have  a  piiie.  And,  Aaron,  send  | 
out  for  some  beer,  there’s  a  good  fellow.  I 
I  must  get  my  head.  Do  you  smoke. 
Mademoiselle  ?” 

“  I  must  ask  you  not  to  smoke,  Mr.  I 
Carol,”  said  Lucas.  “  Mademoiselle  ! 
is  going  to  sing.”  ; 

“  Oh,  she  won’t  mind  me.  Girls  ! 
never  mind  my  smoking  —  they  like  it.  j 
Your  smoking  would  be  a  different 
thing,  I  dare  say.  I  smoke  every¬ 
where.  I’ve  done  it  in  church  before 
now,  and  by  Jove,  it  only  wanted  me 
to  begin  :  before  the  sermon  pipes  were  ; 
out  all  over  the  place,  clerk,  church-  I 
wardens,  and  all.  That’s  setting  an 
example.  Oh  no,  she  won’t  cough ; 
and,  any  way,  I  like  it,  and  so  she  likes 
it.  I  know  it,  so  don’t  "you  interfere. 
Now  then,  I’m  ready.” 

The  composer  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  the  new  singer  began,  her 
instructor  listening  nervously.  He 
was  not  happy,  for  he  had  had  this 
girl  all  to  himself  for  weeks,  training 
her  with  all  his  heart  for  the  part  she 
was  to  play,  and  now  at  last  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  by  having  her  swept  into 

Eublic  life,  in  which  such  a  nobody  as 
e  would  be  forgotten.  He  understood 
music,  but  did  not  understand  the 
world  :  Abner  was  to  him  an  English 
Mozart,  and  Carol  a  Don  Juan,  for  he 
took  all  men  at  their  own  valuation. 
As  to  the  little  fraud  of  passing  off'  his 
pupil  as  a  foreigner,  he  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  that :  as  the  great  composer  had 
said,  that  was  only  one  of  tW  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

“  What  an  abominable  piano,”  said 
the  latter,  striking  a  chord.  “Full  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Never  mind 
for  once.  Now  then  ;  let’s  see  your 
idea  of  ‘  Sylvia.’  I  can’t  speak  Polish, 
Mademoiselle,  but  I  dare  say  you’ll 
understand  me,  as  well  as  you  did 
before  Aaron  came  in.” 

Now  the  girl’s  heart  was  as  hot 
within  her  as  when  she  had  taken  up 
the  table-knife  to  revenge  herself  on 
the  militiaman.  All  these  men  seemed 
I  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  insult  her.  She 
hated  the  pompous  composer,  and  the 
man  Carol,  whom  she  had  seen  before, 
seemed  to  be  boasting  of  a  familiarity 
with  her,  against  which  she  instinct- 
!  ively  rebelled.  She  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  why  it  seemed  such  a  joke  to 
everybody  that  she  should  be  called  a 
Pole :  she  supposed  that  it  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  piece  she  was  to 
play  in,  of  which  she  knew  nothing 
but  the  words  and  notes  set  down  for 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  an  allusion  to  the 


stage  business,  to  which  she  was  to 
be  introiluced  at  the  rehearsal.  She 
therefore  had  a  little  tremulous  anger 
in  her  voice  when  she  began. 

“  Is  that  how  you  teach  her,  Lucas  ?  ” 
asked  the  composer.  “  That  will 
never  do.  Come,  try  again.  Like 
this,  you  know.”  And  he  sang  the 
passage  himself  acconling  to  his  own 
idea  of  how  it  ought  to  go.  “  Now  let 
me  see.” 

She  did  sing  it  again,  imitating  his 
affected  manner  so  exactly  and  so  con- 
.scientiously  that  he  dashed  his  hands 
down  on  the  keys  in  a  rage. 

“  Are  you  mad.  Mademoiselle  ? 
That  will  never  do.  It  is  like  a  sick 
kitten.  My  time  is  valuable.” 

“  lirara  !  ”  cried  Carol.  “  By  Jove, 
there’s  some  fun  in  that  little  girl. 
That’ll  bring  the  house  down.” 

“  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir  ”  —  be¬ 
gan  Lucas. 

“  Well,  sir?  ” 

“I  think  if  I  were  to  accompany 
her  at  first  —  she  is  more  used  to  me.” 

“  You  ?  Confound  you,  no.  How 
do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  my 
music  ?  Come,  Mademoiselle,  I’ll  give 
you  another  chance  —  one  more,  mind, 
only  one  more.” 

But  not  one  word  did  she  sing  or 
say.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  up  a 
heavy  music-book  that  lay  conveniently 
near,  and  brought  it  with  all  her 
force  down  upon  the  great  musician’s 
bald  crown.  All  sprang  at  once  to 
their  feet. 

,  The  composer  looked  wild  for  a 
moment.  'I’hen  he  sprang  up,  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  hugged  the  girl 
to  his  ample  waistcoat. 

“  Aaron  1  ”  he  cried  out,  “  she’ll  do  I 
"That’s  the  sort  of  girl  the  public  like. 
By  God  !  only  give  her  head  and  let 
her  sing  as  she  likes,  and  her  for¬ 
tune’s  made.  Spirit  and  go  —  that’s  — 
that’s  ” — 

“  That,”  said  Mr.  Carol,  oracularly, 
“  that’s  genius.” 

CHAPTER  V.  MADEMOISELLE 
LECZIN8KA. 

Zelda’s  appearance  in  London, 
Zelda’s  appearance  anywhere,  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Everj-  road  leads  there,  whether  it  sets 
out  from  Newington  or  New  Zealand 
—  from  Bohemia  in  the  empire  of 
Austria  or  from  Bohemia  in  the  empire 
of  Society.  Aaron  had  his  full  share 
of  the  cunning  that  seeks  to  steal  the 
rewards  which  talent  only  earns.  As 
conjurer,  quack  doctor,  horse  couper, 
betting  man,  and  field  preacher,  he 
must  have  been  more  than  even 
humanly  stupid  if  he  had  failed  to 
acquire  many  of  the  ipialities  that  go 
far  to  make  up  a  theatrical  manager. 
He  only  needed  a  very  small  capital, 
and  that,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good 
luck,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  was 
what  he  had  been  waiting  for  all  his 
j  days  —  it  was  what  he  had  married  for  : 
it  was  what  he  might  even  have  saved, 
had  his  gypsy  blood  been  able  to  recog- 
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nize  the  self-breeding  power  of  small 
sums,  which  only  look  fit  to  spend. 
Nor  did  he  calculate  more  rashly  than 
gamblers  in  general  when  he  put  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  stakes  upon 
Zelda  as  a  high  card. 

Her  qualities  had  been  proved  in 
that  rough  school  which  honestly 
applauds  what  it  likes  anil  honestly 
hisses  what  it  condemns.  She  had 
never  yet  performed,  either  at  Less- 
mouth  or  elsewhere,  without  genuine 
approval.  Her  voice  was  strong 
enough  to  have  Ijeen  found  absolutely 
weather  proof,  and  Mr.  Lucas  would 
scarcely  have  objected  to  Carol’s 
smoking  a  single  pipe  had  he  known 
in  what  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  it 
had  generally  been  her  fate  to  sing. 
Nor  was  it  only  strong,  but  of  the 
quality  which  passes  far  beyond  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  seems  to  turn 
mere  inarticulate  sounds  into  magic 
words.  Beyond  this  greatest  of  all 
natural  gifts,  she  was  able  to  learn 
with  ease  any  straightforward  melody 
by  ear,  and  sang  as  little  out  of  tune 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has 
never  heard  of  differences  among  keys 
and  scales.  When  Lucas  introduced 
her  to  the  rudiments  of  her  art,  he 
only  bewildered  her  hopelessly,  as 
though  he  had  tried  to  teach  a  piping 
bullfinch  from  notes  insteadof  by  con¬ 
stantly  turning  the  hand-organ.  The 
poor  fellow  was  a  sound  musician  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule  and  method,  and  so,  in 
spite  of  the  magnetic  fa.«cination  that 
his  strange  pupil  e.\ercised  over  his 
plodding  and  uneventful  life,  he  could 
not  but  admit  that  she  was  both  obsti¬ 
nate  and  stupid.  He  did  not  know 
that  music,  whi(;h  was  a  fixed,  formal 
science  to  him,  was  the  common  air  of 
life  to  her,  and  that  people  often  come 
to  breathe  less  freely  and  less  strongly 
when  they  are  turned  into  a  lalmratory 
to  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of  com¬ 
mon  air.  Teaching  her  was  like  teach¬ 
ing  a  parrot,  for  she  was  in  truth  just 
as  stupid  and  just  as  obstinate  as  a 
parrot  —  or  as  a  nightingale. 

His  anticipations  of  her  success  did 
not  equal  those  of  Aaron.  Indeed,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  he  hoped,  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  she  might  gain  little 
beyond  a  succh  (feslime.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  be 
ambitious  ^  deputy,  except  possibly 
in  the  case  of  parent  and  child.  He 
would  have  wished  her  to  remain  un¬ 
sought  and  unknown,  so  that  he  might 
form  the  whole  circle  not  only  of  her 
admirers,  but  of  her  friends.  He 
looked  forward  ^  tlie  rehearsals  with 
a  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  he  justi¬ 
fied  to  himself  as  being  a  fear  lest  she 
should  not  succeed :  and  each  new 
proof  of  her  stupidity  he  welcomed 
with  a  sort  of  halt-pleasure  which  he 
made  no  attempt  to  justify.  He  knew 
that  if  she  failed  he  would  be  in  a 
rage  with  all  the  world,  and  that  if 
she  did  not  fail  he  would  hate  all  the 
world.  Still,  be  did  his  duty  and 
earned  his  wage :  indeed,  it  never 
entered  his  head  to  do  otherwise. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


He  despised  her  in  his  mind,  and  yet 
he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  in  love 
with  her ;  he  had  at  any  rate  arrived 
at  the  jealous  stage  which  often  exists 
without  love,  and  often  precedes  it. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  accusations  of 
stupidity  were  concerned,  there  was 
i  ample  scope  for  recrimination. 

I  Carol  —  that  half  cad,  half  cox- 
i  comb,  as  Lucas  called  him  behind  his 
j  back  —  who  airily  brought  her  to  re¬ 
hearsals  and  home  again,  chattered  to 
her,  asked  her  to  light  his  cigar  for 
him,  and  made  her  put  leaves  and 
fiowers  in  his  button-hole,  he  naturally 
made  the  special  object  of  his  detesta¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  terrible  blunder  on  his 
part,  for  the  more  worldly  wise  Bohe¬ 
mian  had  plenty  of  that  small-change 
stamped  with  ill-nature  which  passes 
current  for  lively  repartee,  was  quick 
to  discover  people’s  corns,  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  grind  them  under  his  heel  — 
at  least  in  cases  where  the  patient  was 
humble,  or  of  no  possible  use  to  him. 
Mr.  Carol  had  easily  discovered  the 
music  master’s  tender  place,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  amusing  himself 
with  rendering  the  poor  fellow  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  Zelda’s  eyes.  Everybody 
knows  at  what  disadvantage  those  who 
only  love  a  woman  stand  towards 
those  who  are  only  in  love  with  them¬ 
selves. 

At  last  the  rehearsals  drew  to  an 
end,  in  which  it  must  be  owned,  the 
lieggar  girl  known  to  Mr.  Aaron  as 
Zelda,  and  to  the  outside  world  as 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska  —  Mr.  Carol 
had  ferreted  out  the  name  —  did  not 
shine  like  a  star  of  the  first  order. 
She  had  never  sung  without  an  ap¬ 
plauding  audience  in  her  life  before, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  little  but  the 
contagious  nervousness  of  Lucas,  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  Carol,  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  her  fellow-artists  who  talked 
or  whispered  while  she  sang,  the  con¬ 
tinual  corrections  of  the  composer,  and 
that  threatening  eye  of  Aaron  which 
i  had  been  a  scourge  to  her  from  her 
j  cradle.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  seldom 
I  actually  bullied  her  in  private  beyond 
the  necessities  of  habit.  The  tenor, 

I  who  came  to  rehearsal  once,  scarcely 
j  condescended  to  hum  over  his  part  in 
I  the  duet  with  her.  At  last  the  com- 
j  poser,  in  spite  of  his  parenthetic  en- 
i  tbusiasm,  made  serious  representations 
I  as  to  putting  the  part  into  other  hands. 

“  No,”  said  .\aron.  “  I  know  what 
I’m  about  —  you  mayn’t  see  it,  but 
that  little  girl’s  my  trump-card.  You 
attend  to  your  music,  sir,  if  you  please. 
The  devil  1  ”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
“  as  if  I’d  taken  a  theatre  for  the  sake 
I  of  that  fellow’s  tunes.  Benguilango, 
I  what  fools  these  Gorgios  are  I  ” 

!  .So  unpromising  did  the  debutante 
I  seem  that  even  the  soprano  quite  took 
I  her  into  favor,  and  condescended  to 
give  her  advice  of  the  most  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  misleading  description.  She 
even  praised  her  behind  her  back  :  and 
I  when  it  came  to  that,  the  composer 
felt  that  his  “  Sylvia  ”  was  condemned 
I  beforehand.  If  the  prima  donna  did 
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not  think  it  worth  her  while  to^u^ 
the  worst  of  a  sister  artist— well  it 
was  at  all  events  clear  she  feared  no  * 
rival. 

It  was  only  in  respect  of  her  liehav- 
1  ior  towards  Carol,  that  Aaron  watched 
her  with  both  his  eyes.  If  she  failed 
in  one  of  her  attentions  towards  this 
self-styled  lioii  of  the  press,  he  was 
down  upon  her  like  the  Aaron  Gold- 
rick  of  pld,  whose  hands  were  so 
familiar  with  her  ears.  She  was  to 
laugh  at  his  jokes  even  when  aimed  at 
her  faithful  servant  Lucas,  she  was  to 
wait  upon  him  whenever  he  dropped 
in  to  supper,  she  was  to  help  him  on 
'  with  his  coat,  light  his  pipe,  and  be 
ever  ready  with  a  leaf  and  a  flower. 

I  think  she  came  to  hate  her  master’s 
friend  with  a  greater  hatred  than  that 
of  Lucas  himself  :  but  she  was  used  to 
do  as  she  was  bid,  and  she  did  .10  now. 

It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lucas,  but  it 
i  did  little  harm  to  Carol  —  and _ 

“  Benguilango,”  Aaron  thought  two 
j  or  three  times  again,  “  what  fools  these 
j  Gorgios  are  1  ” 

^V^hile  Lucas  heaped  unwillin"coal.< 

I  of  fire  on  the  head  of  such  a  coijuette. 

I  and  Carol  went  about  everywhere 
:  singing  the  praises  of  the  new  singer 
i  with  that  persistency  which  is  sure” to 
I  filter  through  a  thousand  little  chan- 
I  nels  until  the  battle  is  more  than  half 
i  won  by  making  the  world  familiar  with 
'  a  name. 

In  any  case  Aaron  showed  that  he 
I  had  that  quality  which  is  to  a  gambler 
i  what  a  powerful  voice  is  to  a  singer  — 

!  the  coolness  which  never  fickly  deserts 
;  a  line  of  play  once  fairly  determined 
i  on.  He  had  laid  his  stakes  on  Zelda, 

I  and  there  they  were  to  lie.  But  of 
I  course  all  these  matters  went  on  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  and  even  behind  the 
green-room.  Future  audiences  only 
saw  the  bills,  the  scaffolding,  and  the 
puffs’  direct,  indirect,  and  preliminary, 
which  kept  the  name  Leczinska  before 
their  eyes.  There  was  art  even  in  the 
choice  of  the  name,  for  people  had  to 
think  about  its  pronunciation,  so  it 
nailed  itself  well  into  their  minds. 

I  There  has  probably  never  been  a  de- 
\  butante  who  set  her  foot  upon  the  stage 
!  under  less  personally  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions  than  Mademoiselle  Leczinska. 
j  She  was  forced  into  her  profession 
I  neither  from  choice,  nor  love  of  art, 
nor  ambition.  She  would  have  been 
'  more  content  to  sing  to  boors  for  her 
'  master’s  pay  and  to  herself  for  holiday. 

I  In  most  cases  there  is  at  least  a  mother, 

I  sister,  or  chosen  friend,  who  has 
j  watched  the  career  of  the  future  prima 
'  donna  with  the  ■sympathetic  interest, 
i  either  of  greed  or  of  afl'ection,  and  is 
;  at  hand  to  dress  her  for  the  sacrifice 
or  the  triumph.  In  most  cases  there 
is  some  poetic  bloom  to  be  worn  off, 
some  ambition  of  the  heart  to  be  di^ 
appointed  or  satisfied.  In  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Leezinska’s  there  was  none. 
She  was  fairly  content  because  she 
now  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 

I  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  freedom  from 
tramping  under  burdens,  and  the 
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(ij^thes  of  a  fine  lady.  In  sBort,  she  was  content  as  the 
liousc-laiub  is,  and  realized  her  situation  scarcely  more. 
In  old  times  she  had  been  trained  to  lie  and  steal,  and  so 
she  had  lied  and  stolen ;  now  she  was  being  trained  to 
cheat  the  Gorgios  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  was  all. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  PERCYS. 

II. 

The  street  close  to  the  house  of  the  Percys,  which  we 
DOW  know  as  Northumberland  Street,  was  then  a  road 
leading  down  to  the  Thames,  and  called  Hartshorn  Lane. 

It  earlier  name  was  Christopher  Alley.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  lane  the  luckless  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey  had  a 
stately  house,  from  which  he  walked  many  a  time  and  oft 
to  his  great  wood  wharf  on  the  river.  But  the  glory  of 
Hartshorn  Lane  was  and  is  Ben  .Jonson.  No  one  can  say 
where  rare  Ben  was  born,  save  that  the  posthumous  child 
first  saw  the  light  in  Westminster.  “  Though,”  says 
Fuller,  “  I  cannot,  with  all  my  industrious  incjuiry  find 
him  in  his  cradle,  I  can  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats. 
When  a  little  child  he  lived  in  Hartshorn  Lane,  Charing 
Cross,  where  his  mother  married  a  bricklayer  for  her 
second  husband.”  Mr.  Fowler  was  a  master  bricklayer, 
and  did  well  with  his  clever  stepson.  We  can  in  imagina¬ 
tion  see  that  sturdy  bov  crossing  the  Strand  to  go  to  his 
school  within  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin  (then  still)  in 
the  Fields.  It  is  as  easy  to  picture  him  hastening  of  a 
morning  early  to  Westminster,  where  Camden  was  second 
master,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  stutf  that  wds  in  the 
scholar  from  Hartshorn  Lane.  Of  all  the  figures  that  flit 
about  the  locality,  none  attracts  our  sympathies  so  warmly 
as  that  of  the  boy  who  developed  into  the  second  dramatic 
poet  of  England. 

Of  the  countesses  and  duchesses  of  this  family,  the  most 
lingular  was  the  widow  of  Algernon,  the  tenth  Earl.,  In 
her  widowhood  she  removed  from  the  house  in  the  Strand 
(where  she  had  given  a  home  not  only  to  her  husband,  but 
to  a  brother)  to  one  which  occupied  the  site  on  which 
IVhile’s  Club  now  stands.  It  was  called  Suffolk  House, 
and  the  proud  lady  thereof  maintained  a  semi-regal  state 
beneath  the  roof  and  when  she  went  abroad.  On  such 
an  occasion  as  paying  a  visit,  her  footmen  walked  bare¬ 
headed  on  either  side  of  her  coach,  which  was  followed  by 
a  second,  in  which  her  women  were  seated,  like  so  many 
ladies  in  waiting  I  Her  state  solemnity  went  so  far  that 
she  never  allowed  her  son  Joscelin’s  wife  (daughter  of  an 
Earl)  to  be  seated  in  her  presence  —  at  least  till  she  had 
obtained  permission  to  do  so. 

Joscelin’s  wife  was,  according  to  Pepys,  “  a  beautiful 
lady  indeed.”  They  had  but  one  child,  the  famous  heiress, 
Elizabeth  Percy,  who  at  four  years  of  age  was  left  to  the 
guanlianship  of  her  proud  and  wicked  old  grandmother. 
Joscelin  was  dead,  and  his  widow  married  Ralph,  after- 
wanls  Duke  of  Montague.  The  old  Dowager  Countess 
was  a  matchmaker,  and  she  contracted  her  granddaughter, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle.  Before 
this  couple  were  of  age  to  live  together  Ogle  died.  In  a 
year  or  two  after,  the  old  matchmaker  engaged  her  victim 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  of.  Longleat ;  but  the  young  lady 
had  no  mind  to  him.  In  the  Hatton  collection  of  manu- 
•cripts  there  are  three  letters  addressed  by  a  lady  of  the 
Brunswick  family  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hatton.  They  are 
undated,  but  they  contain  a  curious  reference  to  part  of 
the  present  subject,  and  are  thus  noticed  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  :  “Mr. 
Thinn  has  proved  his  marriage  with  Lady  Ogle,  but  she 
will  not  live  with  him,  for  fear  of  being  ‘  rotten  before  she 
is  ripe.’  I.a)rd  Suffolk,  since  he  lost  his  wife  and  daughter, 
lives  with  his  sister,  Northumberland.  They  have  here 
Hrange  ambassadors  —  one  from  the  King  of  Fez,  the 
other  from  Muscovett.  All  the  town  has  seen  the  last ;  he 
goes  to  the  play,  and  stinks  so  that  the  ladies  are  not  able 


to  take  their  muffs  from  their  noses  all  the  play-time.  The 
lampoons  that  are  made  of  most  of  the  town  ladies  are  so 
na.sty,  that  no  woman  would  read  them,  else  she  would 
hiive  got  them  for  her.” 

“  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,”  as  Thynne  was  called,  was 
murdered  (shot  deail  in  his  carriage)  in  Pall  Mall  (1682) 
by  Kdnigsmark  and  accomp^lices,  two  or  three  of  whom 
suflered  death  on  the  scaffold.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  maiden  wife  of  two  husbands  really  married  Charles, 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.  In  the  same  vear  Banks 
dedicated  to  her  (^Illustrious  Princess,  he  calls  her)  his 
“Anna  Bullen,”  a  tragedy.  He  says:  “You  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  take  a  noble  partner,  as  angels  have  delighted 
to  converse  with  men ; ”  and  “there  is  so  much  of  divinity 
and  wisdom  in  your  choice,  that  none  but  the  Almighty 
ever  did  the  like  ”  (giving  Eve  to  Adam)  “  with  the  world 
and  Eden  for  a  dower.’*  Then,  after  more  blasphemy, 
and  very  free  allusions  to  her  condition  as  a  bride,  and 
fulsomeness  beyond  conception,  he  scouts  the  idea  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  ever  should  die.  “  You  look,”  he  says, 
“as  if  you  had  nothing  mortal  in  you.  Your  guardian 
angel  scarcely  is  more  a  deity  than  you  ;  ”  and  so  on,  in  . 
increase  of  bombast,  crowned  by  the  mock  humility  of 
“  my  muse  still  has  no  other  ornament  than  truth.” 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset  lived  in  the  house 
in  the  Strand,  which  continued  to  be  called  Northumber¬ 
land  House,  as  there  had  lung  been  a  Somerset  House  a 
little  more  to  the  east.  Anthony  Henley  once  annoyed 
the  .above  Duke  and  showed  his  own  ill-manners  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  letter  “  To  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  over  against 
the  trunk-shop  at  Charing  Cross.”  The  Duchess  was 
hardly  more  respectful  when  speaking  of  her  suburban 
mansion,  Sion  House,  Brentford.  “It’s  a  hobbledehoy 
place,”  she  said ;  “  neither  town  nor  country.”  Of  this 
union  came  a  son,  Algernon  Seymour,  who  in  1748  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  1749  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for  a  particular  reason. 
He  had  no  sons.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  encouraged 
the  homage  of  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  that  day,  named 
Smithson.  She  was  told  that  Hugh  Smithson  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  she  laughingly 
asked  why  he  did  not  say  as  much  to  herself.  Smithson 
was  the  son  of  “  an  apothecary,”  according  to  the  envious, 
but,  in  truth,  the  father  had  been  a  physician,  had  earned 
a  baronetcy,  and  was  of  the  good  old  nobility,  the  land- 
owners,  with  an  estate,  still  possessed  by  the  family,  at  Stan- 
wick,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh  Smithson  married  this  Elizabeth 
Percy,  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  conferred  on 
her  father,  was  to  go  to  her  husband,  and  afterwards  to  the 
eldest  male  heir  of  this  marriage,  failing  which  the  dignity 
was  to  remain  with  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs  male  by  any 
other  marriage. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  present  line  of  Smithson- 
Percys  begins.  Of  the  couple  who  may  be  called  its  found¬ 
ers  so  many  severe  things  have  been  said,  that  we  may 
infer  that  their  exalted  fortunes  and  best  qualities  gave 
umbrage  to  persons  of  small  minds  or  strong  prejudices. 
Walpole’s  remark,  that  in  the  Earl’s  lord-lieutenancy  in 
Ireland  “  their  vice-majesties  scattered  pearls  and  diamonds 
about  the  streets,”  is  good  testimony  to  their  royal  liberal¬ 
ity.  Their  taste  may  not  have  been  unexceptionable,  but 
there  was  no  touch  of  meanness  in  it.  In  1 758  they  gave 
a  supper  at  Northumberland  House  to  Lady  Yarmouth, 
George  the  Second’s  old  mistress.  The  chief  ornamental 
piece  on  the  supper  table  represented  a  grand  chasse  at 
Herrenhausen,  at  which  there  was  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses,  in  which  was  seated  an  august  person  wearing  a 
blue  ribbon,  with  a  lady  at  bis  side.  This  was  not  unaptly 
called  “  the  apotheosis  of  concubinage.”  Of  the  celebrated 
Countess  notices  vary.  Her  delicacy,  elegance,  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  vouched  for  by  some  ;  her  coarseness  and  vulgar¬ 
ity  ard  asserted  by  others.  When  Queen  Charlotte  came 
to  England,  Lady  Northumberland  was  made  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Queen’s  bedchamber.  Lady  Townshend  justi¬ 
fied  it  to  people  who  felt  or  feigned  surprise,  by  remarking, 
“  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  proper.  The  Queen  does 
not  understand  English,  and  can  anything  be  more  nee- 
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essary  than  that  !>he  should  learn  the  vulgar  tongue?” 
One  of  the  Countess’s  familiar  terms  for  conviviality  was 
“junkitaceous,”  but  ladies  of  e<iual  rank  had  also  little 
slang  words  of  their  own,  called  things  by  the  very  plainest 
names,  and  spelt />/i^stcian  with  an  “f.” 

There  is  ample  testimony  on  record  that  the  great  Count¬ 
ess  never  hesitated  at  a  jest  on  the  score  of  its  coarseness. 
The  Earl  was  distinguished  rather  for  his  pomposity  than 
vulgarity,  though  a  vulgar  sentiment  marked  some  of  both 
his  sayings  and  doings.  For  example,  when  Cord  March 
visited  him  at  Alnwick  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
received  him  at  the  gates  with  this  queer  sort  of  welcome  : 
“  1  believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  a  Doug¬ 
las  and  a  Percy  met  here  in  friendship.”  The  censor  who 
said,  “  Think  of  this  from  a  Smithson  to  a  true  Douglas  !  ” 


had  ample  ground  for  the  exclamation.  George  the  Third 
raised  the  Earl  and  Countess  to  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Duch¬ 


ess  in  1766.  All  the  earls  of  older  creation  were  ruflled 
and  angry  at  the  advancement  ;  hut  the  honor  had  its 
drawback.  The  King  would  not  allow  the  title  to  descend 
to  an  heir  by  any  other  wife  hut  the  one  then  alive,  who 
was  the  true  representive  of  the  Percy  line. 

*  The  old  Northumberland  House  festivals  were  right 
royal  things  in  their  way.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  a  snug,  or  unceremonious,  or  eccentric  party  given 
there.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid  was  that  given  in  honor 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1768.  His  Majesty  was  fairly 
bewildered  with  the  splendor.  There  was  in  the  court 
what  was  called  “  a  pantheon,”  illuminated  by  4,000  lamps. 
The  King,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  the  table  to  which 
he  had  expressly  invited  twenty  guests  out  of  the  hundreds 
assembled,  said  to  the  Duke,  “  Ilow  did  you  contrive  to 
light  it  all  in  time  ?  ”  “I  had  two  hundred,  lamplighters,” 
replied  the  Duke.  “  That  was  a  stretch,”  wrote  candid 
Mrs.  Delany  ;  “  a  dozen  could  have  done  the  business ;  ” 
which  was  true. 

The  Duchess,  who  in  early  life  was,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
like  one  of  the  Graces,  became,  in  her  more  mature  years, 
fatter  than  if  the  whole  three  had  been  rolled  into  one  in 
her  person.  With  obesity  came  “  an  exposition  to  sleep,” 
as  Bottom  has  it.  At  “  drawing-rooms  ”  she  no  sooner 
sank  on  a  sofa  than  she  was  deep  in  slumber ;  but  while 
she  was  awake  she  would  make  jokes  that  were  laughed  at 
and  censured  the  next  day  all  over  London.  Her  Grace 
would  sit  at  a  window  in  Covent  Garden,  and  be  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  every  one  of  a  mob  of  tipsy  and  not  too 
cleanly  spoken  electors.  On  these  occasions  it  was  said 
she  “  signalized  herself  with  intrepidity.”  She  could  bend, 
too,  with  cleverness  to  the  humors  of  more  hostile  mobs ; 
ami  when  the  Wilkes  rioters  besieged  the  ducal  mansion, 
she  and  the  Duke  appeared  at  a  window,  did  salutation  to 
their  masters,  and  ])erformed  homage  to  the  demagogue  by 
drinking  his  health  in  ale. 

Horace  Walpole  afi'ected  to  ridicule  the  ability  of  the 
Duchess  as  a  verse  writer.  At  Lady  Miller’s  at  Batheaston 
some  rhyming  words  were  given  out  to  the  company,  and 
any  one  who  could,  was  required  to  add  lines  to  them  so  as 
to  make  sense  with  the  rhymes  furnished  for  the  end  of 
each  line.  This  sort  of  dancing  in  fetters  was  called  bouts 
rimes.  “On  my  faith,”  cried  Walpole,  in  1775,  “there  are 
bouts  rimes  on  a  buttered  muffin  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland.”  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any¬ 
body  could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty  more  cleverly 
than  her  Grace.  For  example  :  — 


1  he  pen  which  1  now  take  and 
Has  long  lain  useless  in  my 
Know,  every  maid,  from  her  own 
To  her  who  shines  in  glossy 
That  could  they  now  prepare  an 
From  best  receipt  of  booK  in 
Ever  so  tine,  for  all  their 
I  she  ' '  '  refer  a  buttered 
'  ove  himself  might 

.  n  ith  Miller,  at 


brandish, 

standish. 

patten 

satin, 

oglio 

folio, 

puffing, 

muffin ; 

feast  on, 

Batheaston. 


To  return  to  the  house  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  no 
mansion  of  such  pretensions  and  containing  such  treasures 
bee  ’  •  •  ■  - 


is  one  exception,  however, ’to  this  remark.  The  Duke 
(Algernon)  who  was  alive  at  the  perioil  of  the  first  Exhi¬ 
bition  threw  open  the  house  in  the  Strand  to  the  public 
without  reserve.  The  public,  without  being  un"ratelul 
thought  it  rather  a  gloomy  residence.  Shut  in  aiTd  ihirk- 
ened  as  it  now  is  by  surrounding  buildings  —  cauojiicd  as 
it  now  is  by  clouds  of  London  smoke  —  it  is  less  cheerful 
and  airy  than  the  Tower,  where  the  Wizard  Earl  studied 
in  his  prison  room,  or  counted  the  turn  she  made  when 

Eacing  his  prison  yard.  The  Duke  last  referred  to  was  in 
is  youth  at  Algiers  under  Exmouth,  and  in  his  later  years 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  Lut'd  Prudhoe,  he  was  a 
traveller  in  far-away  countries,  and  he  h.ad  the  faculty  of 
seeing  what  he  saw,  for  which  many  traveller.®,  though  they 
have  eyes,  are  not  qualified.  At  the  pleasant  Smithsonian 
house  at  Stanwick,  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  his  household 
was  rather  remarkable  for  the  plainness  of  the  female  ser¬ 
vants.  Satirical  iieople  used  to  say  the  youngest  of  them 
was  a  grandmother.  Others,  more  charitable  or  scandal¬ 
ous,  asserted  that  I.K>rd  Prudhoe  was  looked  upon  as  a 
father  by  many  in  the  country  round,  who  would  have  been 
puzzled  where  else  to  look  for  one.  It  was  his  elder 
brother  Hugh  (whom  Lord  Prudhoe  succeeded)  who  rep¬ 
resented  England  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth  at  Ilheims.  Paris  was 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  splendor  of  this  embassy,  and 
never  since  has  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bac  possessed  such 
a  gathering  of  royal  and  noble  personages  as  at  the  fetes 
given  there  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  sister. 
Lady  Glcnlyon,  then  resided  in  a  portion  of  the  fine  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon,  owned  and  in  part  occupied  by  the 
rough  byt  cheery  old  warrior,  the  Comte  de  Lobau.  When 
that  lady  was  Lady  Emily  Percy,  she  was  married  to  the 
eccentric  Lord  James  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Glenlyon. 
The  bridegroom  was  rather  of  an  oblivious  turn  of  m'ind, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  the  wedding  morn  arrived,  his 
servant  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  it  was 
the  day  on  which  he  had  to  get  up  and  be  married. 

There  remains  only  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Percy 
line  has  been  often  represented  only  by  an  heiress,  there 
have*  not  been  wanting  individuals  who  boasted  of  male 
heirship. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Joscelin  Percy  in  1670, 
who  died  the  last  male  heir  of  the  line,  leaving  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
there  appeared,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  a  most 
impudent  claimant  (as  next  male  heir)  in  the  person  of 
James  Percy,  an  Irish  trunk-maker.  This  individual  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Sir  Ingram  Percy,  who  was  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was  brother  of  the  sixth  Earl. 
The  claim  was  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  but  it  may  have 
rested  on  an  illegitimate  foundation.  As  the  pretender 
continued  to  call  himself  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  daughter  of  Joscelin,  “  took  the  law  ”  of  him.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  was  condemned  to  be  taken  into  the  four  law 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  a  paper  pinned  to  his 
breast,  bearing  these  words ;  “  The  foolish  and  impudent 
pretender  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.” 

In  the  succeeding  century,  the  well-known  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  believed  himself  to  be  the  true  male 
representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  Percy.  He  built  no 
claims  on  such  belief ;  but  the  belief  was  not  only  confirmed 
by  genealogists,  it  was  admitted  by  the  second  heiress 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Hugh  Spiithson.  Dr.  Percy  so  far 
asserted  his  blood  as  to  let  it  boil  over  in  wrath  again.st 
Pennant  when  the  latter  described  Alnwick  Castle  in  these 
disparaging  words  :  “  At  Alnwick  no  remains  of  chivalry 
are  perceptible ;  no  respectable  train  of  attendants  ;  the 
furniture  and  gardens  inconsistent;  and  nothing,  except 
the  numbers  of  unindustrious  poor  at  the  castle  gate,  e.x- 
cited  any  one  idea  of  its  former  circumstances.” 

“  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Charing  Cross,”  or  “  their  Maj¬ 
esties  of  Middlesex,”  were  the  mock  titles  which  Horace 
Walpole  flung  at  the  ducal  couple  of  his  day  who  resided 
at  Northumberland  House,  I.,ondon,  or  at  Sion  House, 
Brentford.  Walpole  accepted  and  satirized  the  hospitality 
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gnd  hostess  at  Sion,  because  they  seemed  to  overshadow 
liig  mimic  feudal  state  at  Strawberry !  After  all,  neither 
early  nor  late  circumstance  connected  with  Northumberland 
House  is  confined  to  memories  of  the  inmates.  Ben 
Jonson  comes  out  upon  us  from  Hartshorn  Lane  with  more 
majesty  than  any  of  the  Earls ;  and  srreatness  has  sprung 
from  neighboring  shops,  and  has  flourished  as  gloriously  as 
any  of  which  Percy  can  boast.  Half  a  century  ago,  there 
was  a  long  low  house,  a  single  story  high,  the  ground  floor 
of  which  was  a  saddler’s  shop.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Golden  Cross,  and  nearly  opposite  Northumberland 
House.  The  worthy  saddler  founded  a  noble  line.  Of 
four  sons,  three  were  distinguished  as  Sir  David,  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick,  and  Sir  Ge.<rge.  Two  of  the  workmen  became  Lord 
Mii_vors  of  London;  and  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who  used  to 
(TO  in  at  night  and  chat  with  the  men,  married  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  king,  and  became  Lord  Chancellor. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  MADAME  AUBRAY  AND  OF 
THE  REV.  JULIAN  GRAY. 

Thk  monopoly  of  that  mysterious  subject  which  in  the 
French  phrase  “  La  Femme  ”  seems  to  mean  something 
dillerent  from  and  more  than  it  means  in  the  English 
phrase  “  Woman,”  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  French 
dramatists  anil  French  actors.  In  one  sense,  and  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  they  have  hitherto  held  that  monopoly, 
as  in  another  sense,  and  from  the  political  point  of  view, 
woman  is  considered,  discussed,  and  exploits  in  this  country, 
but  has  until  now  not  been  studied  after  the  morbid-anat¬ 
omy  fashion  of  the  school  whose  leading  representative  is 
XI.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  The  days  when  “  La  Dame  aux 
Camdiias  ”  appealed  in  vain  to  the  stern  sense  of  duty  of 
“  La  Censure  ”  in  England,  even  under  the  musical  form 
who'ie  absurdity  is  popularly  supposed  to  modify  its  impro-  I 
priety,  are  in  the  far  past ;  not  only  is  “  La  Traviata  ”  natu-  I 
ralized,  but  the  “  New  Magdalen  ”  brings  her  penitence  to  | 
a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  of  the  magnanimous 
poilrinaire,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying,  side  by 
tide  with  this  modern  version  of  the  duties  of  English  So¬ 
ciety  towards  its  “  soiled  doves,”  the  other  side  of  the  thesis 
which  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  resumed  last  year,  for  the 
instruction  of  French  society,  by  the  satisfactory  formula, 

“  Tue-la  I  ”  We  really  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  |>ossible 
to  put  two  more  immoral  pltiys  on  the  stage,  than  the  two 
which  represent  the  ideas  of  Madame  Aubray  and  those  of 
Julian  Gray  in  their  respective  application.  The  French 
play  is  not,  indeed,  even  the  more  immoral  of  the  two,  1 
though  it  involves  a  larger  number  of  situations  essentially  | 
false  and  perverted,  in  principle,  in  feeling,  and  in  action,  i 
It  does  not  depend  only  on  its  leading  characters  for  its  in-  I 
version  of  right  and  wrong  ;  its  falsehood  is  as  thorough  as 
its  cynicism  is  profound,  and  as  its  wit  is  brilliant,  —  but 
not  delightful,  the  unwholesomeness  of  it  is  never  suffi¬ 
ciently  disguised  for  that ;  the  material  of  the  meal  is 
rotten  beyond  the  power  of  gauce  piquante.  In  the  English 
play,  apart  from  the  chief  situations,  some  are  natural  and  | 
true  enough.  But  let  us  glance  first  at  the  entourage  of 
Madame  Aubray.  .  Her  son,  Camille,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  is  a  ranting  egotist,  who  talks  of  himself  and 
of  his  pure  life;  of  his  mother,  the  perfection  of  womanhood, 
and  of  the  injustice  of  society  to  women,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  own  emotions,  after  a  fashion  which  is  always  un¬ 
manly,  and  generally  unpleasant.  He  has  been  in  love  for 
a  year  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  has  never  spoken,  so  that 
there  is  no  pretence  of  mind,  or  taste,  or  sympathy  in  the 
matter,  and  when,  in  the  working-out  of  the  play,  his 
mother,  whose  “  ideas  ”  have  formed  him,  has  to  tell  him 
that  this  woman  is  the  unmarried  mother  of  the  child  of  a 
man  whom  she  never  loved,  —  the  woman  (Jeannine)  having 
told  her  the  story  of  her  life  with  perfect  candor,  —  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  information  without  the  least  feeling  that  it  ought 
to  make  him  less  desirous  to  marry  Jeannine,  but  with  a 
•keen  sense  of  his  mother’s  iuconsistency  in  objecting.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  life  of  purity,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 


best  of  mothers.  But  this  is  simple,  in  comparison  with 
the  falseness  of  the  climax.  Madame  Aubray  has  an  ex¬ 
treme  horror  of  falsehood,  but  she  has  ideas  of  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  truth  which  are  about  as  edifying  as  her 
son’s  ideas  of  purity.  Jeannine,  touched  by  Madame  Au- 
bray’s  kindness  after  she  has  told  her  the  storj'  of  her  life, 
resolves  to  disenchant  Camille,  in  order  to  make  his  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  mother’s  wishes  less  difficult,  and  so  she  pro¬ 
claims  herself  a  worse  sinner  than  they  know  her  to  be. 
“  La  faute  qiie  vous  me  pardonnez,”  she  says,  “  parceque 
vous  la  croyez  unique  dans  ma  vie,  n’est  pas  la  seule  que 
j’aie  commise . A  cote  de  cette  faute,  qui  a  une  ex¬ 

cuse  dans  la  misere,  il  y  en  a  d’autres  qui  n’ont  pour  cause 
que  la  fantaisie  et  la  desordre.  Certaines  femmes  en  ar- 
rivent  h  ne  plus  rougir  des  faits,  et  k  ne  plus  se  souvenir  des 
noms.  J’ai  ete  une  de  ces  femmes.  Je  vous  I’avoue  et  je 
vous  quitte.”  Then  Madame  Aubray,  “  unable  ”  (so  runs 
the  stage  direction)  “to  restrain  the  cry  of  her  conscience.’ 
exclaims,  “  Elle  ment  1  ”  and  turning  to  her  son,  commands 
him,  “  Epouse-la  1  ”  She  clasps  the  magnanimous  Jean¬ 
nine  in  her  arms,  a  woman  whom,  in  the  preceding  act,  she 
had  found  profoundly  unconscious  of  crime  and  totally  un¬ 
moved  by  remorse,  and  thus  explains  the  movement:  “  Me 
faire  complice  du  mensonge,  meme  pour  sauver  mon  fils  1 
fitait-ce  possible  ?  Quel  chatiment  de  mes  hesitations  Dieu 
m’a  inflige  li  !  Vous  etes  ma  fille  I  ”  It  is  h.ardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  that  Jeannine  has  previously  ollered  to  get 
them  all  out  of  their  dilficullies  by  committing  suicide.  Then 
there  is  M.  Rabantin,  Madame  Aubray’s  confidant,  a  most 
amusing  personage,  who  tells  M.  Valnioreau,  also  an  amus¬ 
ing  personage,  and  Camille’s  friend,  that  his  wife  is  de.ad, 
whereas  she  is  not,  but  is  only  living  with  a  lover,  of  whom 
she  is  tired  ;  and  there  is  his  daughter,  Lucienne,  brought 
up  by  Madame  Aubray,  and  designed  for  Camille’s  future, 
and  ingenue  with  a  bullfinch  in  a  bird-cage,  whose  complete 
unconsciousness  and  want  of  knowledge  of  life  is  made  the 
occasion  of  the  most  unpleasant  wit,  and  who  comes  in  when 
Madame  Aubray  releases  Jeannine  from  her  maternal  em¬ 
brace,  and  assures  her  that  she  too  will  love  her.  And  the 
young  men  talk,  V almoreau  his  lively  libertinism,  and  Camille 
his  egotistic  philanthropy,  to  the  old  man,  who  talks  to  them 
his  profound  cynicism  and  spirituel  good. sense;  while  he 
makes  Yalmoreau  pay  a  tax  on  his  profligacies  to  a  bonne 
ceuvre.  Madame  Aubray  proposes  to  Valmoreau  to  realize 
one  of  her  ideas  by  marrying  .Jeannine,  because  an  habitual 
seducer  of  women  cannot  do  Ivetter,  by  way  of  reformation, 
than  restore  to  her  place  in  society  a  woman  whose  “  pro¬ 
tector  ”  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  marry  her  by  marry¬ 
ing  some  one  else  I  This  “  restoration  to  a  place  in  society  ” 
is,  it  seems,  the  justice  due  to  the  daughter  of  jioor  parents 
of  the  ouvrier  class,  who  simply  regarded  her  condition  of 
femme  entretenue  as  a  “  position.”  In  explaining  her  story 
to  Madame  Aubray,  .leannine  had  said  she  was  “  recon- 
naisgant  ”  to  M.  Tellier,  who  provided  for  her  and  her  child 
like  an  “  honnete  homme."  Such  are  the  ideas  of  Madame 
Aubray,  who,  according  to  the  author’s  dedication  of  the 
play,  signifies,  “  Faith,  Devotion,  and  Sacrifice.”  It  would 
be  only  amazing  and  ludicrous,  but  that  it  is  also  sad  and 
revolting.  There  is  really  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
“  Tue-la !  ”  of  “  L’Homme-Femme,”  and  the  “  Epouse-la  1  ” 
of  “  Les  Idees  de  Madame  Aubray.” 

The  motive  of  the  “  New  Magdalen  ”  is  identical.  “  'Fhe 
day  of  punishment  and  vengeance  is  over,  the  day  of  pardon 
has  come  1  ”  says  the  French  lady,  who  supplies  the  text 
on  which  the  sermons  of  Mr.  .Julian  Gray  are  preached  in 
the  English  play.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  has  taken  either  his  story  or  its  treatment 
from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  'Fhere  are  certain  resemblances 
in  detail,  but  they  are  unimportant ;  the  momentous  resem¬ 
blance  is  in  the  inversion  of  truth  and  falsehooil,  and  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  in  the  imputation  of  a  grand  class  of 
virtues  —  truth,  courage,  high-mindedness,  nobility  of  soul  — 
to  a  person  with  whose  actions  such  qualities  are  incompat¬ 
ible.  It  is  a  dangerously  false  picture  also,  because  the 
woman  whom  the  “  New  Magdalen  ”  chiefly  wrongs  is  made 
singularly  unattractive;  and  the  man  who  is  the  victim, 
not  of  the  first  deception  only,  but  of  a  long  train  of  decep- 
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tions,  is  denounced  by  Mr.  Julian  Gray,  the  contributor  of 
“  ideas,”  in  this  instance,  because  he  does  not  discover  such 
sublimity  in  the  telling  of  the  truth  in  a  single  instance  as 
would  induce  him  to  marry  a  tallen  woman,  who  is  also  a 
thief  and  an  impostor,  and  whose  sudden  conversion  is, 
much  more  evidently  than  the  author  supposes,  the  mingled  i 
result  of  imminent  detection  and  the  personal  influence  of  | 
Mr.  Julian  Gray.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  both  these 
plays  is  to  plead  for  the  pitying  j>ardon  of  society  for  the 
“  outcast,”  driven  to  a  life  ot  sin  by  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  world,  which  retnler  hopeless  poverty,  with  its  degrada¬ 
tion  and  its  suffering,  the  only  birthright  of  so  many  women. 
To  such  a  purpose  we  have  nothing  to  accord  but  praise  ; 
that  sinners  of  this  class  may  and  do  repent,  and  deserve 
rehabilitation,  we  thankfully  believe ;  but  we  protest  against 
their  degradation  being  invested  with  poetic  and  heroic 
attributes,  and  their  rehabilitation  being  turned  into  glori¬ 
fication.  When  Jeannine  is  clasped  in  Madame  Aubray’s 
anus,  it  is  promotion,  not  restoration,  that  befalls  her ;  and 
when  Mercy  Merrick  laments  in  the  tent,  just  before  she 
robs  a  supposed  corpse,  and  plans  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
that  she  “  can’t  get  back,”  she  can  hardly  be  contemplat¬ 
ing  in  retrospect  the  life  of  Mablethorpe  llouse,  or  the  so¬ 
cial  position  of  a  clergyman’s  wife.  This  is  even  more 
apparent  in  the  dramatic  than  in  the  narrative  version  of 
the  “  New  Magdalen,”  because  in  the  latter  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  at  length  how  Mercy  Merrick  fell  step  by  step,  until 
she  was  received  into  the  Refuge,  out  of  the  streets ;  but  in 
the  play,  the  shock  comes  all  at  once,  and  with  it  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  a  person  whose  real  sphere  of  respectability,  the  ’ 
sphere  she  has  a  right  to  covet  and  to  regret,  is  that  of  a 
domestic  servant  —  she  tells  how  she  lost  her  places, 
through  “  the  taint  of  the  Refuge  ”  —  contemplating  the 
assumption  of  the  character  of  the  adopted  daughter  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  as  a  balancing  of  the  account  between  herself 
and  society.  To  gratify  her  longing  for  home,  friends,  i 
name,  position  —  there  is  not  one  word  about  lost  innocence 
or  an  offended  God  in  all  the  protest  of  the  “outcast”  — 
this  woman,  on  whom  the  author  confers  magnificent  qual¬ 
ities  and  great  beauty,  deliberately  becomes  a  thief,  an 
impostor,  and  a  liar  on  a  tremendous  scale.  She  cheats 
every  one,  and  she  actually  engages  herself  to  marry  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  such  old  descent  that  he  presents  her  with  a 
pearl  necklace  which  has  been  in  his  family  for  four  centu¬ 
ries,  and  also  of  independent  fortune,  though  he  is  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondent.  But  then,  Horace  Holmcroft  is  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondent  only  because  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  wants 
him  to  meet  Mercy  Merrick  on  the  war  fields,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  l..ady  Janet  Roy’s  caustic  observations  about  the  Press, 
which  are  very  amusing  indeed.  Mercy  Merrick  loves 
Horace  Holmcroft,  she  tells  the  audience,  and  she  is  not 
altogether  happy  and  comfortable  in  her  usurped  place, 
even  before  she  is  confronted  —  by  the  unlucky  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  Rev.  Julian  Gray  —  with  the  real  Grace 
Roseberry,  who  has  been  restored  to  life  by  a  German  sur¬ 
geon,  in  a  singularly  unpleasant  scene,  and  who  has,  very 
naturally,  no  friendly  feelings  towards  the  “  woman  from 
the  Refuge  ”  who  has  robbed  and  personated  her.  But 
if  there  had  been  one  spark  of  good  in  this  woman,  one 
lingering  trace  of  decency,  one  faint  suggestion  of  honesty, 
would  she  have  ever  contemplated  marrying  any  man,  at 
all  events  under  a  false  character  ?  She  is  made  interest¬ 
ing,  and  called  noble,  through  a  series  of  iniquities ;  and 
when  she  tells  the  truth  to  Horace  Holmcroft,  who  is  quite 
reasonably  jealous  of  Julian  Gray,  so  clearly  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  betrothed,  while  he  is  so  mysteriously  ex¬ 
cluded,  she  is  lauded  in  terms  which  might  tefit  the  grand¬ 
est  act  of  martyrdom,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  her,  locked 
in  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  Julian  Gray,  who,  hailing  her  as  a 
purified  soul,  exhorts  her  to  look  upward  to  the  angels,  de¬ 
clares  that  she  has  taken  her  place  among  the  noblest  of 
human  beings,  and  that  the  world,  which  he  is  reasonably 
prepared  to  find  not  on  his  side  in  this  matter,  could  give 
him  nothing  so  precious  as  she  is  I  This  is  indeed  “  re¬ 
pentance  in  a  coach-and-six,”  and  this  fine  climax  is 
reached  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  explanation  between 
Horace  Holmcroft  and  Mercy  Merrick  as  betrothed  lovers. 
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within  a  week  of  their  wedding,  and  in  the  interim  Lady 
Janet  Roy  has  declared  that  she  has  bestowed  upon  the 
“  outcast  ”  (in  her  capacity  of  swindler  and  impostor)  a 
mother’s  love,  which  she  cannot  recall,  for  what  is  there  a 
mother  cannot  forgive  1  If  these  be  debts  of  reparation 
which  society  owes  to  persons  of  the  Mercy  Merrick  class, 
we  earnestly  hope  society  will  continue  to  repudiate  them 
and  will  not  be  induced  by  such  tawdry  fallacies  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  premium  for  a  penalty,  only  because  the  penalty  is 
so  often  shamefully  disproportionate  to  the  sin.  Julian 
Gray  is  as  unlike  a  conventional  clergyman  as  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  I'ould  wish  him  to  be,  but  then  he  is  equally  unlike 
a  gentleman.  We  are  not,  however,  concerned  with  his 
manners,  —  with  his  sitting  down  unbidden,  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  lady,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  talk  about  what  he 
is  eating  and  drinking;  with  his  bursting  into  an  exjiosi- 
tion  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  his  notions  on  political  econ¬ 
omy,  or  with  his  getting  so  deeply  involved  in  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Laborers’ question,  that  when  he  turns  out  afterwards  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin’s  betrothed  during  this 
interview,  one  is  profoundly  puzzled  as  to  how  he  managed 
to  do  it,  while  so  absorbingly  occupied  with  himself.  VVe 
are  concerned  with  his  ideas,  the  notions  of  morality  he 
entertains,  the  views  of  charity  he  promulgates,  the  worth¬ 
less  emotion  to  which  he  assigns  the  solemn  virtue  and 
grace  of  repentance,  the  woman  without  honor,  conscience, 
or  decency,  who  could  hardly  have  changed  her  lovers  with 
more  promptitude  before  she  went  into  the  Refuge  than  she 
changes  them  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  whom  he 
calls,  with  a  suggestiveness  on  which  the  age  and  the  stai^e 
are  not  to  be  congratulated,  the  Aew  Magdalen. 
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Wh.\tkveu  the  strong-minded  sisterhood  may  say,  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  great  object  of  most  women’s  lives ;  their  chief 
thought  when  they  are  young,  their  greatest  regret,  if 
missed,  when  they  are  ohl.  Almost  all  women  of  normal 
healthy  development  desire  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  and 
feePthat  the  best  of  life  has  been  foregone  if  fate  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  have  forbidden  it.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  world  would  not  go  on  else ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  fact  or  its  avowal.  Tliere  is  more  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  denial,  representing  as  this  does  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  tendcrest  qualities  of 
womanhood,  which  yet  have  to  be  kept  in  hand  till  the 
fitting  moment  has  arrived.  Negation  and  control,  how¬ 
ever,  are  different  things.  The  question,  then,  with  those 
who  have  what  the  world  calls  “  chances,”  is  not,  save  in 
rare,  exceptional  cases,  Shall  I  refuse  them  all?  but. 
Which  shall  I  take?  It  is  a  grave  question,  as  eveiy 
woman  knows  who  has  at  the  same  moment  a  bond  fide 
lover  of  a  good  kind  and  a  potential  hanger-on  of  a  better  ; 
and  it  is  a  question  in  which  soul  and  sense,  prudence  and 
passion,  the  lovely  dreams  of  romance  and  the  greatest 
chance  of  practical  prosaic  happiness,  seldom  unite. 
Many  girls,  chiefly  family  favorites  and  considered  jiretty 
in  their  circle,  in  which  opinion  they  themselves  concur, 
but  also  some  who  are  neither,  refuse  all  sorts  of  fair-seem¬ 
ing  offers  out  of  the  pure  unreason  of  youth  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  dazzling  possibilities  of  the  future.  They  do 
not  know  how  many  golden  balls,  ever  so  much  bigger  and 
richer  than  this,  may  not  be  thrown  at  their  feet;  and 
they  reject  the  actual  and  living  man  who  would  really 
make  them  very  happy  if  they  would  only  think  so,  wait¬ 
ing  for  that  apocryphal  Prince  Prettyman  who  never 
comes.  They  are  dimly  conscious  too  that  when  a  woman 
gives  herself  in  marriage  she  has  lost  her  present  form  ot 
intoxicating  supremacy,  though  by'  tact  and  temper  she 
may  gain  another  of  a  more  sober  and  durable  kind.  The 
courting  time  is  her  time  of  queenhood ;  and  so  long  as 
she  keeps  from  uttering  that  fatal  Yes,  she  is  mistress  of 
the  situation,  as  the  one  who  has  to  decide  for  the  misery 
or  happiness  of  both,  and  who  can  confer  a  favor  and 
grant  a  prayer.  Naturally  she  is  anxious  to  prolong  her 
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sovereignty,  knowing  that  when  she  marries  she  sinks  from 
a  queen  into  a  slave,  and  that  the  lover  who  fawned  upon 
her  as  humbly  as  a  dog  becomes  her  master,  more  or  less 
severe,  as  soon  as  the  law  makes  him  her  husband.  All 
girls  feel  this ;  and  those  among  them  who  have  most  of 
what  is  called  maidenly  pride  in  their  intuitive  knowledge 
of  what  their  Self-surrender  means,  half-unconsciously,  half- 
conseiously  prolong  that  moment  of  surrender,  as  any  one 
else  would  delay  any  action  by  which  power  was  lost,  though, 
in  a  sense,  security  was  gained.  This  is  one  reason  why  girls 
with  chances  hesitate,  and  why  they  are  sometimes  so  long 
in  making  up  their  minds  that  the  chances  pass  them  by, 
and  leave  them  stranded  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Another  reason  of  their  delay  is  Prince  Prettyinan. 
There  are  women  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  the  Prince,  like  the  high-born  maidens  in  the  palace 
towers  of  romance  and  fairy-land,  and  who  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  their  ideal  realized.  Nobody  is 
good  enough  for  them  ;  and  their  friends  stare  at  the  in¬ 
fatuation  which  led  them  to  refuse  such  suitable,  such  ex¬ 
cellent  offers,  for  no  one  knows  what  reason.  Smith  is 
one  of  the  aspirants.  He  is  really  a  very  good  fellow,  with 
a  nice  present  income,  fair  prospects,  and  no  hereditary 
disease  that  the  world  knows  of.  To  be  sure  he  is  no 
Rothschild ;  and  his  sharp-featured  mother,  with  his  tribe 
of  busy  maiden  sisters  and  industrious  brothers,  do  not 
take  rank  among  the  idealities  of  the  human  race.  But  so 
far  as  he  himself  goes,  you  might  find  many  a  worse  man, 
if  some  better;  and  Clorinda  would  not  (fo  amiss  if  she 
chose  him.  Clorinda  rejects  him.  She  is  waiting  for 
Prince  Prettyman  —  Prince  Prettyman,  who  has  no  sharp- 
fe.itured  old  mother  with  strict  notions  about  Sundays  and 
chignons ;  no  busy  maiden  sisters  who  talk  three  at  a  time, 
and  who  would  consider  her  house,  her  maids,  and  her 
babies  as  much  theirs  as  her  own  ;  no  industrious  brothers 
of  all  sorts  of  queer  professions,  and  no  amount  of  “  style.” 
Smith’s  income  and  prospects  and  good  condition  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  sufficient  for  her,  {)enniless  as  she  is.  She 
must  have  perfection  all  round  —  Prince  Prettyman,  and 
never  a  flaw  in  his  circumstances,  personal  or  relative. 
The  consequence  of  which  is  that  at  forty  she  subsists  on 
charit.able  contributions  from  her  friends,  and  music-lessons 
when  she  can  get  pupils.  Brown  comes  to  the  front,  and 
lays  siege  to  the  fair  Amanda’s  heart  as  Smith  had  done 
to  Clorintla’s.  He  gratifies  her  romantic  aspirations  as 
little  as  in  the  other  ease.  lie  is  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped ;  and  he  too  has  enough  and  to  spare  for  comfort. 
He  would  be  a  quiet,  placable  kind  of  husband,  who  would 
use  his  latchkey  with  discretion,  and  not  make  her  temper 
bad  by  the  sourness  of  his  own.  He  would  not  philander 
after  pretty  women  abroad,  and  he  would  not  rage  in  the 
sanctuary  at  home.  He  would  give  her  a  liberiil  allowance 
for  pins  and  housekeeping;  and  he  would  take  the  boys 
off  her  hands  at  holiday  time,  and  be  generally  willing  to 
save  her  both  trouble  and  annoyance.  But  with  all  these 
slices  of  solid  pudding  he  is  not  Prince  I*rettyman  ;  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  nowhere  in  the  running.  His  eyes  are  small, 
his  nose  eompo.ses  badly  in  .a  photograph,  his  voice  is  iin- 
melodious,  and  his  hands  are  uncomtbrtable  about  the 
joints.  Nevertheless,  small  eyes,  a  mean  nose,  and  uncom¬ 
fortably  articulated  hands,  united  with  a  good  home  life 
and  a  kind  husband,  are  better  than  beauty  and  a  bad 
heart,  rapture  in  the  honeymoon  and  repentance  ever  after. 
Yet  Amanda,  like  her  sister,  refuses  honest,  homely  Brown 
in  favor  of  the  beautiful  Prince  over  the  seas ;  and  the 
chances  are  so  many  as  to  make  a  certainty  that  the 
Prince  will  never  cross  those  seas  at  all,  and  that  Amanda 
too  will  go  husbandless  through  life  because  of  the  tinsel 
picture  which  romance  had  drawn  on  her  young  soul,  and 
which  there  was  not  enough  common-sense  about  her  to 
rub  out ;  or  perchance,  worse  still,  she  will  end  with  mar¬ 
rying  Brown’s  clerk,  who  has  every  disadvantage  his  master 
had,  and  nothing  of  his  compensations. 

Prince  Prettyman  has  many  impersonations  —  as  many 
as  there  are  silly  girls  who  wait  for  him.  With  some  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  the  army.  The 
glitter  of  epaulets  and  the  jingle  of  spurs  are  worth  any 
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amount  of  stupid,  civilian,  workaday  virtues,  and  nothing 
but  a  well-set-up  cavalry  officer  can  get  a  hearing  from  the 
garrison  belles  who  have  learnt  but  one  litany  of  love. 
With  others  a  man  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  dogs  and 
horses  is  the  only  kind  of  person  who  carries  Prince  Pret- 
tyman’s  credentials.  Talk  of  a  well-conditioned  City 
merchant,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  hairs  and  suspicious 
tracts  of  shining  scalp,  or  of  a  rising  young  professional 
who  could  as  soon  mount  a  camel  as  a  horse,  to  those 
sweet  creatures  whose  fancy  paints  the  gallant  hussar  or 
the  fast  young  squire  —  talk  of  fidelity,  tenderness,  truth 
and  the  like,  without  dash,  without  personal  beauty,  with¬ 
out  the  glittering  insignia  of  Prince  "I’rettyman  —  and  you 
talk  to  the  deaf.  They  have  their  ideal  man  and  their 
ideal  conditions,  and  nothing  short  of  either  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  A  beautiful  young  painter  or  poet,  with  soft  eyes 
and  a  silvery  voice,  well  up  in  the  religion  of  art  and  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  highest  point  in  aesthetics,  is  Prince  Pretty¬ 
man  to  one.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  kind  which 
talks  of  the  union  of  souls,  and  forgets  the  butcher’s  bill. 
It  is  a  way  both  he  and  his  admirers  have  ;  the  debasing 
considerations  of  filthy  lucre  chilling  the  ardor  of  the  soul 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  tax-gath¬ 
erer  should  be  so  obdurate ;  and  that  Prince  Prettyman, 
sailing  over  the  silver  sea  of  creative  fancy,  should  be 
brought  up  every  now  and  then  with  a  round  turn  to  the 
barren  stake  of  poverty,  or  grounded  6n  the  grating  shal¬ 
lows  of  domestic  bills  with  no  etl'ects  to  meet  them.  A 
high-class  diplomatic-looking  person  is  the  hero  of  one 
young  maiden,  who  has  ideas ;  and  she  will  accept  no 
offer,  however  eligible,  if  the  maker  thereof  stands  below 
‘six  feet,  is  rotund  in  body,  and  of  an  indiscriminate  kind 
of  social  position.  So  it  goes  on;  Prince  Prettyman, 
whatever  his  special  form,  always  looming  in  the  horizon, 
always  being  waited  for,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
never  coming. 

It  is  a  complaint  as  old  as  man,  that  we  only  know  how 
to  live  when  we  have  done  with  life.  The  saying  is  essen¬ 
tially  true  of  marriage  and  of  the  right  kind  of  jierson  to 
choose.  Girls  of  romantic  tendencies  think  they  ought 
not  to  marry  unless  with  the  most  passionate  furore  o 
love.  They  do  not  know  that  respect  and  compatibility  of 
temper  are  better  sureties  for  a  happy  life  than  a  passion 
which  must  in  time  wear  itself  out,  however  strong  it  may 
be  now,  and  of  which  the  best  hope  is  that  it  may  become 
friendship,  (iood  plain  common-sense  men,  who  would 
make  e.xcellent  husbands,  but  are  nothing  to  look  at,  are 
refused  by  certain  of  the  feather-headed,  in  favor  of  a 
dream  that  will  never  be  realized,  a  fancy  that  has  no 
more  substance  than  a  soap-bubble.  Or  personal  worth  is 
refused  for  mere  wealth,  quite  as  often  as  for  penniless 
romance.  The  man  of  a  girl’s  fancy  is  too  handsome  to 
be  a  traitor,  a  roue,  weak,  or  of  so  wayward  a  temper  that 
her  life,  if  she  marries  him,  will  be  simply  a  torture.  She 
is  sure  of  him,  she  says  with  indignation,  when  stony¬ 
hearted  wisdom  {>oints  out  his  patent  flaws,  and  experience 
preaches  caution  and  renunciation.  She  knows  that  love 
will  not  fly  out  of  her  window  when  poverty  stalks  in  at 
the  door ;  or  she  does  not  believe  he  is  a  roue  now,  what¬ 
ever  the  evidence.  And  even  if  he  is,  she  comforts  her¬ 
self  with  the  sensible  reflection  that  a  reformed  rake  makes 
notoriously  the  best  husband;  and  no  woman  is  proof 
against  the  seduction  of  reforming  the  man  she  loves,  and 
bringing  him  to  virtue  by  means  of  her  wiles.  She  is  in 
love,  and  she  believes  that  her  love  is  eternal.  Pretty 
girls  of  poor  circumstances  and  belonging  to  large  families, 
whom  it  would  be  an  incalculable  relief  to  get  well  settled, 
have  been  known  to  refuse  eligible  offers  from  good 
men,  because  of  this  fancy  of  theirs  about  Prince  Pretty¬ 
man.  Of  course  one  would  not  like  to  see  women  give 
themselves  to  any  one,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  married  ;  but  the  solid  things  of  life  should 
be  taught  them  as  well  as  its  poetic  beauties ;  and  false 
hopes,  false  ideals,  unsubstantial  loves,  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.  A  bad  marriage  or  a  loveless  life  is  not  a  pleasant 
coda  to  that  never-acted  romance  ;  nor  is  the  disenchant¬ 
ment  which  comes  with  such  cruel  certainty  on  the  heels 
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of  the  love-oick  and  unsuitable  marriage  a  blessing  to  be 
desired.  Beauty  fades,  passion  cools,  the  blindness  of 
romance  gets  couched  when  seeing  is  too  late  ;  poetry  does 
not  pay  the  butcher;  .and  gallantry  of  bearing  of  the 
“  long-sword,  saddle,  bridle  ”  kind  is  apt  to  lose  itself  in  I 
domestic  bad  language  when  the  pot  is  empty  of  pudding,  I 
and  half  a  dozen  children  swarm  about  the  musty  lodgings  | 
or  dingy  quarters  to  which  love  and  folly  have  reduced  i 
the  gay  lieutenant  and  his  bride.  On  the  whole.  Prince 
Prettyman  b  a  dangerous  fellow  either  to  get  or  to  wait 
for,  having  the  trick  of  unsubstantiality  throughout,  llo- 
mantic  girls  would  do  well  to  reflect  that,  if  they  are  to 
have  only  one  gown  in  a  lifetime,  they  had  better  buy  one 
that  will  wash  and  wear  creditably  to  the  end,  rather  than 
a  flimsy  bit  of  finery  that  looks  well  only  in  the  beginning, 
and  goes  to  pieces  before  the  first  year  is  out. 


TROUBLED  TIMES  IN  SPAIN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  PART  II. 

There  are  eleven  weary  leagues  of  sandy  road  between  I 
Madrid  and  the  city  of  sword-blades ;  and  the  diligence  | 
being  but  a  crazy  affair,  and  the  hor.ses  gaunt  and  worn-  j 
out  animals,  whose *next  employment  would  probably  be  to 
to  show  sport  to  staring  thousands  in  the  gore-stained  bull- 
ring,  it  was  dark  night  when  we  rumbled  into  Toledo. 
The  companions  of  my  hot  and  dusty  journey  were  not 
very  notable :  a  priest  in  a  portentous  hat  and  cassock 
smeared  with  snutf ;  a  cattle-fanner  ;  a  peasant-woman' 
with  yellow  gold  ear-rings,  an<l  a  kirtle  of  many  colors ; 
and  a  small  shopkeeper,  with  his  wife,  returning  from  the 
ca]>ital  with  an  assortment  of  goods. 

A  very  small  shopkeeper,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
was  short  and  slight  of  build,  with  hay-colored  hair,  a  long 
upper  lip,  and  prominent  blue  eyes  that  were  never  at  rest. 

1  hat  the  little  man  was  a  hairdresser,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear,  and  indeed  he  was  just  such  a  barber  as  figures  in 
scores  of  old,  old  Spanish  stories,  garrulous,  imiuisitive, 
vain,  timid,  eager  to  have  a  finger  in  any  pie  whence  might 
be  extracted  the  plums  of  profit.  He  was  a  Liberal  barber 
too  —  perhaps  the  brethren  of  the  brush  know  too  much 
of  the  shams  and  hollowness  of  a  bewigged  and  beohig- 
noned  world  to  retain  much  jiower  of  veneration  —  and 
he  ventured  to  hint  at  sentiments  widely  differing  from 
those  of  his  reverence  the  cura  and  the  Pehon  da  Fe  news¬ 
paper. 

1  freely  admit  that  the  barber  was  as  prosy,  and  still 
more  long-winded  a  bore  than  the  priest,  yet  I  endured  his 
prolixity  with  exemplary  patience,  and  was  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  wiry  little 
tonsor  and  his  plunq)  wife,  who  obviously  limited  her  cares 
to  the  till  and  the  pucheni,  and  left  politics  and  ethics  to 
the  department  of  her  diminutive  liege  lord.  On  the  net¬ 
work  of  western  railways  I  am  afraid  j)oor  Jago  Perez 
would  not  have  found  in  me  the  much-enduring  listener 
that  he  evidently  prized  so  highly.  But  in  a  semi-oriental 
country  like  Spain,  he  that  would  travel  safely  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arabic  proverb,  drape  himself  in  the  man¬ 
tle  of  patience.  In  that  queer  country,  where  accidents 
are,  so  to  speak,  normal,  and  men’s  lives  regulated  on  prin¬ 
ciples  long  obsolete  among  ourselves,  it  is  but  the  veriest 
common-sense  to  provide  a  friend  fur  the  time  of  need. 
The  mouse  can,  and  very  often  docs,  help  the  lion  out  of 
the  meshes.  Now,  there  is  nothing  very  leonine,  I  dare 
say,  in  the  nature  of  Robert  'I'horp,  yet  the  little  barber 
approved  himself  a  very  serviceable  mouse  in  this  instance, 
and  richly  rewarded  the  good-humored  toleration  with 
which  1  treated  him. 

“  So  your  Grace  wants  to  get  on  quickly,  yet  without 
spending  the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  to  Catalonia,"  said 
the  shaver  of  chins.  “  Quite  right,  too.  Terrible  thieves 
are  those  postmasters,  and  the  vile  postilions  are  no  lauter 
than  so  many  turbaned  Moors  in  their  greed  for  sliver. 
Now,  as  good-luck  and  my  patron  of  the  Pillar  —  not  that 
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I  believe  in  that  old  story,  fit  to  amuse  children,  but  not 
credible  by  a  man  of  (ahemi)  education  —  will  have  it,  I 
know  a  friend  whose  beard  I  shall  take  otf  before  I  sip 
my  chocolate  to-morrow,  and  who  purposes  to  leave  Toledo 
at  noon,  eastwards,  with  seventy  as  gallant  horses  as  ever 
pranced  in  a  Saracen  camp,  cavalier,” 

On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  this  opulent  customer  Wci* 
a  horse-dealer  from  Andalusia,  on  his  way  to  sell  a  niimlier 
of  the  fleet-limbed  steeds  of  the  south  at  the  great  horse- 
fair  of  Montjuich,  near  Barcelona.  Ruy  Goniez  was 
known  in  every  market  from  Vigo  to  Velez  Malaga.  He 
was  a  valiant  person  and  a  man  of  honor  —  though  not  an 
old  Christian,  as  my  informant,  Perez,  was,  having  the 
taint  of  much  Arab  blood  in  his  veins ;  but  we  cannot  lie 
all  perfect  —  and  would  treat  me  well,  and  speed  me  on 
my  way.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  barlH'r’s 
sponsor  to  one  of  his  children,  and  would  take  at  once  to  a 
friend  of  his  ;  and  he,  Jago  Perez,  would  recommend  rtie 
warmly  to  the  horse-dealer’s  good  offices,  for  the  sake  of  the 

English  nation  and  the  memory  of  Milor  Vilainton,  and _ 

a  consideration.  Nor  has  a  gold  ounce  often  been  better 
bestowed  than  that  which  I  slipped  into  the  barber’s  itch¬ 
ing  palm  when,  on  the  following  morning,  his  introduction 
to  Don  Ruy  Goniez  y  Manillo  —  he  wrote  himself  no  less 

—  had  led  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  my  travellin<» 
with  the  horse-dealer’s  swift-moving  stock-in-trade, 

“  Twenty  douros,  Mr.  hlnglishman,  for  horse-hire,  board, 
and  lied  —  such  as  it  will  be,  for  I  warn  you  we  don’t  sleep 
on  the  soft,  or  eat  of  the  dainty ;  yet,  you  see,  I  am  no 
fttarveling,”  said,  with  a  laugh,  jolly  Ruy  Gomez,  who  was 
a  dark,  stout  man  of  forty,  burned  by  the  sun  until  his 
swarthy  face  was  as  tawny  as  those  of  his  Morisco  ances¬ 
tors.  “  I  hojKj,  for  your  own  sake,  you  can  ride,  for  those  ’’ 

—  pointing  to  the  drove  of  handsome  horses,  all  young, 
and  for  the  most  part  full  of  spirit  —  “  are  no  asses  for  the 
use  of  market-women.  However,  if  you  break  y  our  Ixincs, 
it’s  no  fault  of  mine  ;  and  if  not.  I’ll  see  you  sale  to  the 
banks  of  the  Llobregat,  if  every  ratero  in  Spain  beset  the 
highway.  W’e  don’t  trust  altogether  to  the  carabineers  to 
protect  us,  you  see." 

And  indeed  Don  Ruy  and  his  eight  or  ten  sturdy  subor¬ 
dinates  were  well  equipped  with  gun,  sword,  and  pistol, 
and  had  a  rough,  dare-devil  look  that  few  footpads  would 
have  disregarded. 

It  was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  expeditious  yet 
economical  travelling,  since  the  chief  of  the  caravan  was 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  lair  by  the  appointed  day.  and  was 
not  disturbed  by  those  fears  of  not  bringing  in  his  four- 
looted  wares  in  good  condition,  which  would  have  ham¬ 
pered  the  movements  of  an  Plnglish  horse-dealer.  The 
fiery  young  nags,  low  in  flesh,  but  full  of  mettle  and  hardi¬ 
hood,  due  to  the  Arab  blood  to  which  they  owed  their  fleet 
limbs  and  shapely  strength,  did  wonders  in  ]>ushing  on ; 
while,  by  changing  the  s.addles  from  one  steed  to  another, 
we  lightened  their  toil,  and  were  able  to  make  such 
inarches  as  would  have  e.xcited  the  envy  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  cavalry  officer.  Don  Ruy  was  as  good  as  his  wonl. 
He  took  right  hospitable  care  of  his  guest,  and  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  conqdaiii  of  but  the  unavoidable  hardships  of  the 
road,  and  these  I  was  robust  enough  to  regard  lightly  ;  so 
that  when,  at  Montjuich,  I  hired  a  calessa  to  reach  Barce 
Iona,  it  was  with  some  regret  that  I  gave  a  farewell  shake 
of  the  hand  to  bold  Ruv  Gomez.  The  rest  of  the  journey, 
performed  as  it  was  iii  wheels,  and  on  one  of  the  only  two 
carriage-roads  that  enter  Spain  from  the  French  side,  was 
easy  and  uneventful.  An  imposing  force  of  troops  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  its  way  to  the  frontier,  and  I  obtained  jier- 
mission  to  mingle  with  the  lengthy  column  until  I  got 
within  sight  of  the  tricolored  posts  that  marked  the  limits 
of  the  French  territory.  My  papers  satisfied  the  severe 
inspection  of  the  officials,  and  I  met  with  no  hinderance  in 
traversing  the  boundary 

Monsieur  Dubois,  whom  I  found  disconsolately  lingering 
at  the  Hdtel  de  la  I’oste,  and  drawing  uncivil  parallels  Ite- 
tween  Paris  and  Perpignan,  readily  made  over  to  me,  on 
the  production  of  iny  credentials,'  the  funds  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer.  “  Bon  voyage,”  he  said  to  me  at  parting,  with 
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one  of  those  inimitable  Gallic  shrugs  of  which  only  a 
Frenchman  has  the  secret.  “  I  wish  you  a  good  journey, 
Monsieur  Thorp,  for  you  ai‘e  not  only  a  gc.ntil  garfon,  but  a 
man  of  courage,  parbleu !  I  am  no  blanc-bec  myself — 
fought  at  Isly  umler  Marshal  Bugeaud  when  1  was  con- 
icrfpted  for  African  service,  and  have  made  my  proofs  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  since  then  —  but  though  Anatole 
Dubois  is  no  poltroon,  he  prefers  to  keep  clear  of  those 
bri'^and  savages  across  the  border.  Do  you  know  that  El 
Mozo’s  band  take  all  foreigners  for  spies,  and  that  to  fall 
into  their  hands  is  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  first — aye, 
and  set  into  a  light  flame  afterwards,  that  roasts  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  !  Have  you  heard  that  another  guerrilla 
captain,  Garcia,  sent  the  ears  of  a  provincial  counsellor  to 
his  wile  in  Pampeluna  along  with  the  letter  that  fixed  the 
price  of  his  ransom,  and  that,  when  the  money  was  carried 
op  to  the  appointed  place,  rather  after  date,  all  they  found 
was  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  wretch  nailed  to  a  tree !  Why, 

I  could  tell  you  fifty  such  stories,  each  uglier  than  the  last 
—  cruelties  that  would  sicken  even  a  Bedouin.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  sir,  I’d  not  be  in  your  .shoes  to  have  half  my  pa¬ 
tron’s  profits,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  back  again  on  the 
boulevards,  where  things  are  at  least  civilized.” 

Plainly,  Monsieur  Dubois  had  kept  his  ears  pretty  widely 
open  to  all  the  Hying  gossip  that  in  war-time  filters  across  a 
frontier,  and  much  that  he  had  heard  was  probably  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  but  I  had  never  tried  to  dissemble  from  myself  that 
my  return  would  be  a  work  of  peril  and  of  difficulty. 
Once  it  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  to  reenter  Spain  by  the 
broad  carriage-road  that  leads  to  Barcelona,  but  this  would 
be  to  disobey  the  direct  orders  of  the  heads  of  the  house. 
Besides,  the  troops  had  probably  been  already  withdrawn 
from  the  frontier-line,  and  if  so,  the  guerrilla  bands  would 
be  sure  to  prowl,  like  so  many  hordes  of  wclves,  in  the 
rear  of  the  retiring  military,  while  I  might  very  likely  be 
imprisoned  as  a  Carlist  agent  bringing  supplies  of  money 
to  the  insurgents.  I  consulted  the  m.ap  carefully,  and  after 
some  hesitation  between  two  routes,  that  which  traverses 
the  tiny  republic  of  Andorre,  and  the  more  picturesque 
pass  called  the  Port  of  Venastjue,  I  decided  on  a  more 
central  but  less  frequented  track  by  which  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  1  h.ad  been  singularly  fortunate, 
for  without  visible  danger  or  undue  delay,  I  had  achieved  j 
one  half  of  my  allotted  task.  All  things  had  gone  smoothly 
with  me,  and  1  looked  on  myself  as  already  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Stanbury  and  King,  and  spun  many  a  pleasant 
clay-dream  as  to  the  future  distribution  of  the  comfortable 
income  with  which  Ruth  and  I,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  were 
to  commence  housekeeping.  Yet  as  I  turned  my  face  to¬ 
wards  the  south,  boding  fears,  too  shadowy  to  be  put  into 
shape,  crept  in  upon  me,  and  the  memory  of  Ruth’s  mel¬ 
ancholy,  of  Ruth’s  apprehensions,  arose  before  me  at  the 
instant  of  parting.  More  than  once  on  the  road,  as  we 
climbed  the  wild  and  gloomy  sierra  of  Albarracin,  or  as 
the  tramp  of  the  many  horses  resounded  over  the  plains  of 
La  Mancha  and  through  the  Catalan  valleys,  had  I  thought, 
with  more  uneasiness  than  1  cared  to  admit,  of  Ruth’s 
clream  and  of  her  words  when  I  left  her. 

'Phe  point  at  which  I  had  decided  to  cross  was  situ.atcd 
in  the  ancient  county  of  Foix,  and  not  very  remote  from 
the  quaint  little  capital  of  those  turbulent  counts,  vassals 
and  allies,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  kings  of  France  j 
and  Aragon,  or  of  the  Moors  themselves,  and  whose  name  | 
figures  so  often  in  mediaeval  history.  The  French  custom-  | 
house  was  reached  at  last,  a  whitewashed  building  of  rough 
stone,  and  looking,  with  its  iron-barred  windows  and  loop- 
holed  wall,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  sustain  a  siege.  It  stood 
on  a  bleak  plateau,  and  near  it  was  a  dirty  hamlet  of  half 
a  dozen  cottages,  standing  in  the  midst  of  some  poor 
patches  of  potatoes  and  dreary  oats,  the  last  dwellings  in 
France. 

“Huml  hum!  Thorp — Robert  —  British  subject,”  said 
the  chief  officer  of  the  douane,  as  he  perused  my  passport 
with  the  aid  of  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles ;  “  age  twenty- 
seven,  height  —  color  of  hair.  Aye  1  visas  and  signnlemenl 
are  all  right ;  ”  and  so  saying  he  refolded  and  returned  the 


document.  “  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  you.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  added,  with  some  sympathy  in  his  coarse  face  ; 
“  it  is  not  over-safe  yonder.  Well,  well,  if  you  must  go, 
you  must.”  So  Ihe  other  guards  of  the  post  opined. 
“  You’ll  have  a  smart  walk,  yet,  to  the  Spanish  frontier,” 
said  a  douanier,  pointing  out  the  rugged  track  that  led 
upwards;  “  and  the  first  inn  —  and  a  dog-kennel  it  is  for 
a  gentleman  to  put  up  at  —  lies  two  long  leagues  down  the 
valley  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  oilers  the  only  accommodation 
nearer  than  Rialp  or  Urgel.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Mon¬ 
sieur.  'I'he  sound  of  firing  reached  our  ears  only  yester- 
diiy,  and  for  a  week  past  not  so  much  as  a  smuggler  has 
come  across  the  line.”  I  thanked  him  for  his  information, 
and  pressed  on. 

Wild  as  the  French  side  of  the  frontier  had  been,  that 
on  the  Spanish  side  proved  far  wilder.  The  pass,  locally 
called  a  “  port,”  was  a  mere  gash  cut,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
the  giant’s  swonl,  through  the  mighty  barrier  of  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  narrow,  torn  by  winter  torrents,  strewed 
with  splintered  fragments  of  rock  and  water- worn  boulders, 
j  and  darkened  by  the  frown  of  the  beetling  clifts  above. 
There  was  little  vegetation  beyond  an  overgrowth  of  bushes 
and  rank  grass,  with  some  stunted  pines.  The  road  was  a 
mule-track ;  and  the  whole  gorge,  with  its  savage  ravines, 
and  sudden  ascents  and  descents,  its  table-lands  of  rough 
shingle,  and  its  horrent  rocks  bending  as  if  to  crush  the 
traveller  beneath  their  toppling  weight,  was  incomparably 
sterile,  desolate,  and  mournful.  From  time  to  time  a  gust 
of  icy  wind  rustled  the  hazel  boughs,  or  the  shrill  cry  of.  a 
bird  of  prey  resounded  among  tne  rocks,  but  otherwise 
there  was  the  stillness  of  death. 

I  reached  the  Spanish  custom-house,  with  its  painted 
posts,  red  and  yellow,  standing  quite  alone  on  a  rising 
ground,  but  it  was  empty  and  deserted.  About  a  mile  or 
so  beyond  this  building  I  saw  a  dismal  proof  of  what  civil 
war  brings  in  its  train.  By  the  side  of  the  stony  bridle- 
road  had  been  planted,  in  a  row,  four  rude  gibbets  made  of 
young  pine-trees,  and  on  these  swung,  in  chains,  the  half 
picked  skeletons  of  four  men  —  malefactors  taken  red- 
handed,  as  I  guessed,  and  hung  there  in  lerrorem  to  their 
accomplices.  A  grim  sight  it  was,  in  that  desert  spot;*and, 
as  I  (Irew  near,  my  footfall  scared  a  vulture  and  several 
carrion  crows  from  their  hideous  feast,  and  with  harsh 
complaining  cry,  they  flapped  their  foul  wings  in  the  air 
overhead,  and  finally  perched  upon  a  crag,  whence  they 
peered  down  upon  me,  impatient  for  my  departure.  Some 
gun-shot  distance  off  1  heard  the  tinkle  of  bells,  and  seeing 
a  goat-herd,  whose  charge  were  browsing  the  rank  herbage, 
while  their  keeper  sat  smoking  his  blackened  pipe  upon  a 
mossy  boulder  of  rock,  I  accosted  him.  A  wild,  uncouth 
mortal  was  the  goat-herd,  <lressed  in  skins,  like  a  less  ami¬ 
able  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  tanned  by  the  sun  until 
his  complexion  was  that  of  an  old  mahogany  dinner-table. 
He  was  taciturn,  as  most  mountaineers  are,  from  habit  and 
nature ;  but  he  gave  me  to  understand,  in  a  jargon  that 
was  but  faintly  akin  to  my  classical  Castilian,  that  the 
gibbeted  victims  had  met  their  doom  at  the  hands  of  the 
troops,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  execution,  that  they  had 
died  like  good  Catholics,  and  that  their  last  act  had  been 
to  confide  the  contents  of  their  purses  to  the  chaplain  who 
accompanied  the  military,  and  who  promised  to  hand  the 
dollars  and  doubloons  over  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  masses  to  be  said  for  their  souls. 

This  wiis  all  that  I  could  extract  from  the  goat-herd,  who 
was  in  truth  but  a  surly  fellow,  and  whose  scowl,  when  he 
mentioned  the  soldiers,  plainly  showed  that  his  sympathies 
were  not  on  the  side  of  constituted  authority.  I  tried  to 
glean  from  him  some  tidings  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  road  beyond,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  impart 
any  ;  and  not  even  a  "ift  of  some  ^ood  tobacco  could  mol¬ 
lify  him.  I  left  him  then,  and  continued  ray  route,  but  not 
very  far,  for  before  I  had  "one  a  mile  along  the  dale,  a 
piercing  whistle  rang  forth,  issuing  apparently  from  a 
clump  of  pine-trees,  and  simultaneously  I  beheld,  rising 
over  the  summit  of  a  flat-topped  rock  in  front  of  me,  two 
villainous  countenances,  crowned  by  battered  hats  with  the 
true  brigand  breadth  of  brim.  It  scarcely  needed  the  long 
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guns  that,  an  instant  later,  were  levelled  at  my  person,  to  | 
establish  to  what  profession  these  obtrusive  gentlemen  be¬ 
longed.  Again  the  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  and  on  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  pine-clump,  I  saw  the  gleam  of  three  more  j 

fun-barrels  pointed  towards  me,  and  men  came  the  well-  I 
nown  watchword  of  the  Spanish  highwaymen  :  “  Mouth  I 
to  the  dust  I  ” 

That  I  had  fallen  among  thieves  was  clear ;  that  resist-  | 
ance  would  be  madness  was  equally  so ;  but  I  could  not  i 
without  repugnance  obey  the  contemptuous  order  to  lie  ! 
down  on  my  face,  and  besides,  of  what  conceivable  use  was  ! 
such  a  time-honored  ceremony,  when  the  odds  were  so  de-  : 
cisive  I  ! 

“  Sefiores  ”  —  I  began,  but  was  cut  short  by  a  fierce  howl  ' 
from  one  of  the  ruffians  among  the  trees.  | 

“Vaya  usted  a  los  infiernosl”  bawled  the  scoundrel, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  took  as  cool  an  aim  at  me  as  if  I  had  ; 
been  a  target,  and  fired  ;  but  there  was  some  scuffling,  and  j 
I  think  a  comrade  purposely  struck  up  his  gun,  for  ping  ! 
the  shot  sang  harmlessly  overhead.  After  this  warning  I  did  I 
lie  down,  and  in  a  minute  more  was  dragged  to  my  feet  by  j 
the  robbers,  who  began  rummaging  in  my  knapsack,  and  ' 
turning  out  the  contents  of  my  pockets  with  the  most  free-  j 
and-easy  expeditiousness.  j 

They  were  six  —  the  men  whose  prisoner  I  had  become 
—  and  one  wore  a  sword  and  pistols,  while  the  other  five 
had  guns,  and  all  wore  in  their  red  sashes  the  long  Catalan  ■ 
knife.  Yet  they  were  not  Catalans,  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  | 
guess,  were  they  guerrillas  —  absolute  brigands  rather,  and  1 
from  Aragon,  to  judge  by  their  striped  serapds  of  black  and  ! 
white,  and  the  fashion  of  their  antique  sandals,  the  thongs  i 
of  which  were  twisted  around  their  ankles,  and  adorned  by  I 
brass  and  pewter  buttons,  that  jingled  as  they  walked,  j 
One  of  them  was  very  ferocious-looking  —  a  sturdy,  evil-  I 
eyed  fellow,  younger  than  the  others,  but  by  far  the  fiercest.  | 
He  it  was  who  had  fired  at  me,  and  .hiS  natural  brutality  l 
led  Ihim  to  treat  me  more  roughly  than  did  the  others, 
shaking  me  violently  by  the  shoulders,  and  addressing  me 
as  “  Perro  Francese  1  ”  or  “  Dog  of  a  Frenchman  1  ”  as  he  ! 
brandished  his  knife  in  awkward  proximity  to  my  throat.  | 
The  others,  however,  were  milder  of  mood  ;*and  the  man  I 
with  the  sword,  who  was  evidently  in  some  authority,  in-  | 
terfered  to  protect  me. 

“  Let  the  prisoner  be,  Diego  1  Why,  confound  it,  j 
hutcher,  a  man  is  not  a  sheep,  that  you  should  think  your-  ' 
self  always  in  your  slaughter-house  in  the  Calle  Viejo.  1 
We  must  keep  him  for  the  disposal  of  El  Gran  Capitan.”  ; 

Sincerely  trusting  that  this  illustrious  commander,  on 
whose  fiat  my  fate  depended,  would  prove  a  lenient  judge, 

I  held  out  my  hands  when  desired  to  do  so,  and  submitted 
to  have  my  wrists  bound  together  with  a  scrap  of  cord.  A 
handkerchief  taken  from  my  own  pocket  was  next  tied 
over  my  eyes,  and  thus  blindfolded,  1  was  placed  between 
two  of  the  bandits,  each  of  whom  grasped  me  by  the  arm. 

“  Now  march,  Sefior  traveller,  and  do  not  spare  shoe- 
leather.  We  have  to  walk  a  go^ish  bit,  I  warn  you,  be¬ 
fore  we  clatter  spoons  round  the  soup-kettle  at  supper,” 
said  the  leader,  who  was  a  somewhat  jocular  rogue  in  his 
way,  and  certainly  the  most  humane  of  the  party ;  and  we 
started. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  robust  and,  active,  for  any¬ 
thing  like  the  fatigues  of  that  forced  march  I  had  never 
been  subjected  to  before.  Our  way  lay  up  the  steep  hill¬ 
sides,  now  threading  our  course  up  the  pebbly  bea  of  a 
dried-up  torrent ;  now  pushing  through  bushes,  that  lashed 
my  unprotected  face  as  I  burst  their  tangled  barrier ;  and 
then  pursuing  some  slippery  sheep-track  with,  no  doubt,  a 
precipice  below  and  a  wall  of  rock  above.  The  brigands 
were  as  agile  as  so  many  mountain  goats,  and  their  life  of 
ceaseless  hardship  had  inured  their  limbs  to  almost  any 
amount  of  walking;  but  I,  although  no  bad  pedestrian, 
presently  found  my  sinews  terribly  strained  by  the  con¬ 
stant  exertion.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  walk  among  sharp 
rocks  and  loose  shale  blindfolded  and  bound,  and  I  should 
frequently  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gripe  of  the 
two  strong  men  who  were  my  custodians ;  but  no  rest  or 
breathing-time  was  allowed  me.  Diego,  the  savage  butcher. 
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walked  behind,  and  whenever  I  faltered  or  stumbled,  he 
stimulated  my  movements  by  giving  me  a  smart  push  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun. 

By  what  paths  we  proceeded,  or  in  which  direction,  I 
could  not  guess,  but  our  course  was,  as  a  rule,  upwards  ■ 
and  the  chill  of  the  mountain  air  and  the  force  of  the 
breeze  became  more  and  more  perceptible.  Presently  my 
feet  sank  into  something  soil  and  cold,  snow  slowly  meltinv 
in  some  shaded  cleft  or  hollow  of  the  sierra,  no  doubt.  By 
this  I  conjectured  that  we  had  already  reached  a  great 
height,  and  that  our  wearisome  route  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  I  was  thankful  for  this,  for  I  was  half-fainting  with 
toil  and  heat,  in  spite  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  which  fanned 
my  cheek.  At  last  we  stopped,  and  the  bandage  was  re¬ 
moved  from  my  eyes. 

“  Drink  this ;  you’ll  need  to  clear  your  throat  to  answer 
what  the  captain  says  to  you,”  observed  the  leader  of  the 
detachment,  filling  a  tin  pannikin  with  the  water  that  oozed 
from  a  small  belt  of  blue  ice  and  indurated  snow,  a  glacier 
in  miniature,  close  to  which  we  stood.  “  It  isn’t  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  but  a  drop  of  this  elixir  of  mine  ”  —  and  he  un¬ 
corked  with  his  teeth  a  small  yellow  flask,  made  of  the 
husk  of  a  dried  gourd,  and  tilted  a  small  quantity  of  the 
fiery  aguardiente  that  it  held  into  the  pure  cold  water  — 

“  will  put  life  into  you  again.  You  look  pale,  but  you 
trudged  well.” 

I  drank,  and  felt  greatly  refreshed.  I  was  on  a  high 
table-land,  where  rough  rocks,  like  the  bones  of  an  ill- 
buried  giant,  protruded  from  the  soil,  and  where  stunted  • 
bushes,  or  pebbly  wastes,  bordered  by  banks  of  snow, 
wherever  there  was  shelter  from  the  sun,  alternated  with 
crisp  green  grass,  enamelled  by  a  thousand  wild  flowers. 
The  plateau  was  of  small  extent,  and  evidently  at  a  great 
elevation.  I  could  distinguish  through  the  fathering  twi¬ 
light  quite  a  panorama  of  mountain  peaks  to  left  and  right, 
crowned  by  one  towering  colossus,  witli  a  crest  of  eternal 
snow,  and  which  I  guessed  to  be  the  mighty  Maladetta 
itself.  But  what  interested  me  more  than  any  prospect 
was  the  sight,  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  of  hitlf  a 
dozen  red  and  smoky  camp-fires,  around  which  several 
forms,  some  of  which  were  in  female  attire,  were  busied, 
apparently  in  cooking ;  while  sundry  groups,  wildly  pic¬ 
turesque  in  attitude  and  garb,  were  scattered  on  the  grass 
around.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  brigands’  bivouac.  I 
had  just  time,  as  1  was  hustled  along,  to  remark  that  some 
of  these  knots  were  in  the  dress  of  Aragon  or  Navarre, 
while  others  were  habited  in  the  gaudy  Catalan  costume, 
and  that  all  the  women,  of  whom  some  dozen  left  ofi'  stir¬ 
ring  the  contents  of  the  capacious  soup-kettles  to  stare  at 
me  as  I  passed,  were  apparently  of  Catalonian  race,  before 
1  was  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  bandit  chief. 

He  lay,  wrapped  in  his  cloak  —  a  handsome  Portuguese 
mantle  of  brown  wool  and  white  silk,  di.sposed  in  alternate 
stripes,  fringed  and  tasselled  with  silver  bullion,  but  stained 
and  tarnished  —  propped  on  one  elbow,  as  he  lazily  puffed 
at  the  cigarettes  which  his  young  Catalan  wife,  crouched  in 
Oriental  fashion  on  a  cushion  at  his  feet,  was  deftly  manu¬ 
facturing  for  his  use,  with  blue  rice-paper  and  golden-leafed 
tobacco.  He  thrust  back  the  hat  that  he  wore  slouched  over 
his  forehead,  the  better  to  contemplate  the  captive. 

“  A  proper  prize  1  ”  said  he,  with  a  disdainful  laugh. 
“  Why,  idiots,  do  you  bring  such  scarecrows  here  ?  ” 

I  must  confess  that  the  epithet  which  El  Gran  Capitan 
had  applied  to  me  was  more  appropriate  than  polite.  A  rue¬ 
ful  object  I  was,  weary',  dishevelled,  tattered,  and  bleeding 
from  the  thorns  and  brambles  through  which  1  had  been 
forced,  and  bareheaded,  since  my  hat  had  been  plucked  off 
or  knocked  away  from  me  in  the  first  scuffle.  1  was  very 
simply  attired,  the  better  to  pass  for  the  poor  painter  that 
I  feigned  to  be ;  and  now,  with  streaks  of  blood  and  dust 
on  my  hands  and  face,  and  my  pockets  turned  inside  out 
I  seemed  by  no  means  that  sort  of  substantial  prisoner  who 
is  welcome  in  a  robber-camp.  _  ^ 

“  Are  you  a  barber,  you  shabby  fellow,  or  what  are  you  i 
roared  the  captain. 

My  escort  now  exhibited  my  knapsack,  with  its  contents, 
and  the  few  articles  taken  from  my  pockets. 
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“  An  artist  I  By  the  Flying  House  of  Loretto,  if  it 
isn’t  a  dauber  of  canvas  you  have  trapped  this  day,  instead 
of  a  plump  canon  or  a  rich  alcalde  !  ”  cried  the  chief;  and, 
as  if  the  idea  had  tickled  his  fancy,  he  burst  into  a  formid¬ 
able  guffaw. 

His  young  wife,  as  if  encouraged  by  her  lord’s  good- 
humor,  now  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  mirth. 

*■  An  artist  I  ”  she  said,  in  bad  and  broken  Castilian. 
“What  a  stroke  of  luck  !  Pepita,  Juanita,  do  you  hear  — 
he  shall  take  all  our  portraits  1  ” 

“  And  charge  us  nothing  !  ”  chimed  in  a  fat  little  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  %vag  of  the  band. 

But  the  hilarity  of  the  captain  soon  died  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  very  pleasant  in  his  look  as  he  turned  to  me. 

“  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  chicken  ?  ”  he  asked 
harshly. 

I  could  but  make  a  humble  confession  of  ignorance. 

“  I  am  Don  Balthazar  de  Castellanos  y  Garcia,”  said  he, 
watching  my  face  with  the  malevolent  satisfaction  of  one 
who  glories  in  the  fear  that  he  inspires  ;  “  but  they  call 
me  Garcia,  for  short.” 

The  blood  ran  cold  through  my  veins  at  this  announce¬ 
ment.  Garcia,  the  escaped  galley-slave,  the  noted  jail- 
breaker,  the  murderous  villain  on  whose  soul  rested  the  ! 
stain,  if  fame  spoke  truly,  of  crimes  unnumbered,  was  no-  ; 
torious  for  acts  of  wanton  barbarity.  If  half  the  direful 
tales  of  the  man’s  cruelty  that  were  current  had  any  foun-  j 
dation  in  fact,  I  could  not,  among  utter  savages,  have  fallen  | 
into  more  ruthless  hands.  I  must  own  that  the  robber  cap-  ! 
tain  looked  worthy  of  his  reputation.  lie  was  a  big,  burly  j 
man,  whose  scowling  ugliness  of  visage  was  rendered  more  ' 
repulsive  by  the  deep  scar  of  a  sabre-cut  that  had  ploughed  j 
his  face,  gashing  the  cheek  and  cleaving  the  upper  lip.  I 
The  cicatrice  of  a  dull  and  livid  purple,  only  reached  to  | 
the  lip,  which  remained  partially  cloven,  thus  giving  a  pe-  i 
culiar  expression  of  ogreish  malignity  to  the  grin  which, 
with  Garcia,  did  duty  lor  a  smile.  His  unkempt  hair,  par-  | 
tially  grizzled,  hung  loose  from  under  his  hat,  in  the  gold  , 
cord  of  which  was  placed  a  silver  crucifix  ;  but  the  marau¬ 
der  was  close  shaven,  had  a  fine  ruby  glistening  on  the 
ring-finger  of  one  unwashed  hand,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
gold  chains  that  hung  round  his  neck,  and  the  bullion  but¬ 
tons  of  his  frayed  suit  of  green  velvet,  was  a  dandy  in  his 
way.  He  spoke,  as  I  noticed,  very  pure  Spanish,  and  in¬ 
deed,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  had  been  a  student  at  some 
clerical  seminary  belbre  his  vicious  conduct  made  him  an 
outlaw. 

“  A  spy,  eh  V  ”  said  the  captain,  eying  me  as  a  cat  con¬ 
templates  a  half-dead  mouse.  “  Do  you  know  what  we  do 
with  those  gentry  ?  Do  you  see  the  fire  there  ?  How  if  I 
bade  my  lads  tie  you  up  yonder,  just  where  the  spit  is  turn-  j 
ing  with  the  roasted  kid  upon  it  1  A  fine  carbonado  you  - 
would  make,  like  the  police  bloodhound  we  caught  last  week,  | 
with  his  instructions  in  cipher,  forsooth  —  he  tried  to  die  j 
mute,  Ibx-fashion,  but  the  fire  was  too  hot,  and  death  too  i 
slow  in  coming,  for  that  I  ”  And  again  this  monster  laughed,  i 
and  several  of  the  men  gathered  around  laughed  too,  l3iego 
loudest 

Preserving  an  attitude  of  respectful  composure,  as  the 
one  least  likely  to  provoke  the  wild  beast  in  Garcia’s  nature 
to  break  forth,  I  yet  managed  to  observe  the  faces  of  those 
around.  Some  of  them  were  as  hideous  as  ignorance  and 
evil  passions  could  make  them,  but  others  expressed  mere 
hardihood,  often  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  grotesque  good¬ 
nature.  The  women  in  especial,  I  thought,  had  counte¬ 
nances  not  utterly  bad.  Some  of  them  eyed  me,  as  I  fan¬ 
cied,  with  a  kind  of  compassion ;  and  when  the  chief,  after 
after  asking  me  a  few  (piestions  as  to  name  and  nationality, 
said,  “  So  —  an  Inglese !  we’ll  settle  your  ransom  to-mor¬ 
row  :  well,  dauber,  since  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well  stop 
and  take  our  likenesses  ;  and  if  you  make  us  all  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  muy  hellos,  perhaps  you  may  come  to  sleep  within 
stone  walls  once  more :  I  make  no  promise,  mind  :  so  now 
for  the  puchero  and  the  wine-skins !  ” —  there  was  another 
and  a  more  genial  outburst  of  merriment.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  majority  of  those  present  felt  a  species  of  relief  at 
my  having  come  oft',  so  far,  scot-free.  This  humanized  sen- 


I  timent,  which  manifested  itself  in  pattings  on  the  back  and 
j  grins  of  congratulation,  was  probably  but  shallow  and  short- 
>  lived,  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  an  amused  inter- 
'  est  in  my  being  put  to  death  to  slow  music,  should  the 
^  chiefs  whim  hereafter  exact  it,  but  just  then  it  was  not  un¬ 
welcome. 

A  Gargantuan  repast  was  the  supper  that  ensued.  The 
appetites  of  the  company,  sharpened  by  exertion  and  thin 
air,  were  only  equalled  by  the  profusion  of  the  fare.  There 
were  kids  and  sheep  roasted  whole,  caldrons  of  soup  that 
might  have  nourished  an  orda  of  janizaries,  ears  of  baked 
maize,  and  hot  chesfnuts  by  the  basketful.  Nor  was  liquor 
lacking,  as  the  presence  of  a  dozen  shapeless  pig-skins,  full 
of  red  strong  Aragonese  wine,  and  of  kegs  and  jars  of 
coarse  brandy,  fully  proved  ;  while  every  sort  of  drinking- 
vessel,  from  gold  and  silver  cups  stolen  from  churches,  to 
the  most  rustic  horn,  or  commonest  mug  of  English  crcck- 
!  ery,  with  perhaps  “  A  present  from  Gravesend  ”  in  faded 
'  letters  on  its  white  ground,  were  in  requisition.  I  was  my¬ 
self  too  tired  and  hungry  to  be  nice  as  to  diet  or  table  equi¬ 
page,  and  certainly  the  wild  beings  who  sat  around  me 
showed  no  wish  to  stint  the  prisoner  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  amusement  to  them  to  ply  me  with  food  and 
strong  drink,  while  half  a  score  of  guitars  were  tinkling, 
and  as  many  deep  voices  trolling  out  rival  ditties,  towards 
the  close  of  the  entertainment.  Singing,  smoking,  and 
story-telling  went  on  for  about  an  hour  after  all  had  satis¬ 
fied  their  hunger,  and  then  the  motley  members  of  the  camp 
disposed  themselves  to  sleep  turning  their  feet  to  the  fire, 
and  wrapping  themselves  in  cloaks  and  rugs  as  a  protection 
against  the  chill  of  the  night-air  in  that  elevated  spot. 

I  remember  how  strange  was  the  sensation  of  lying  down 
to  rest  in  the  midst  of  these  queer  companions,  and  how 
the  keen,  cold  air  of  night  seemed  gradually  to  freeze  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones,  as  a  white  frost-rime  gathered 
on  the  grass-blades  and  heather,  and  the  full  clear  moon 
looked  down  upon  my  vigil  with  steel-blue  light.  1  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  one  of  the  younger  women,  in  pity,  gave  me 
a  blanket  to  keep  me  warm,  that  Diego  came  up  and 
snatched  it  away,  asking  me  scoffingly  whether  I  thought  I 
was  at  some  fine  Madrid  hotel,  and  since  when  French 
hounds — or  English  —  it  was  all  one  —  had  been  so  ten¬ 
derly  cherished  among  gentlemen  and  Spaniards.  .And 
I  also  recollect  that  the  man  who  lay  beside  me,  and  who 
told  me  that  he  had  been  a  bull-fighter,  and  shaken  a  red 
flag  in  the  arena,  and  who  had  the  marks  of  fetters  on  wrist 
and  ankle,  good-natured Iv  spared  me  part  of  the  large  and 
cumbrous  capote  that  covered  him.  It  was  but  a  frowsy 
and  flea-invested  old  cloak,  but  it  was  heavy  and  warm, 
and  I  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  that  enabled  me  to 
cease  shivering  and  obtain  some  welcome  hours  of  sleep. 

An  odd  life  it  was  that  I  led  for  the  next  three  days  in 
robber-camp.  My  wild  captors  went  and  came.  I’arties 
of  them  were  astir  before  the  dawn,  and  booty  was  some¬ 
times  brought  in,  but  no  captives,  while  more  than  once 
bandits  returned  baffled  and  wounded.  The  time  was 
spent  in  apathetic  indolence  or  in  restless  stir,  according  to 
the  news  brought  in  by  scouts.  Plenty,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  bivouac,  and  I  was  not,  as  a  rule,  ill-used.  The  cap¬ 
tain  having  desired  me  to  mention  the  quarter  to  which  ap¬ 
plication  for  my  ransom  might  be  addressed,  I  had  pru¬ 
dently  refrained  from  breathing  the  names  of  Stanbury  and 
King.  “The  consul  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,”  I  said, 
“might  do  something  for  me,  as  an  blnglishman  in  distress. 
But  It  would  l)e  useless  to  ask  too  much,  for  in  England,  as 
in  Spain,  little  account  was  made  of  a  poor  devil  like  my- 
self.’^ 

“  Look  here,”  said  Garcia,  with  his  ogre’s  grin  ;  “  I’m  an 
old  rat,  not  easy  to  put  oft’  with  poisoned  cheese.  I  only 
half-believe,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  are  an  artist,  though 
I’ll  not  deny  that  you  handle  your  i)encil  an<l  colors  like  a 
workman  ”  (and  indeed  I  had  been  constantly  engaged  in 
taking  flattering  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  atrocious 
visages  ever  seen  out  of  Newgate)  j  “  but  whatever  you 
may  be,  you’ll  pay  somehow,  in  coin  or  with  your  skin. 
Your  Queen  could  buy  Spain,  and  never  feel  tbe  loss  of  the 
cash ;  and  unless  your  consul,  or  your  ambassador,  loosens 
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his  purse-strings  pretty  freely,  I’ll  —  No;  I  won’t  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do  —  only  it  shall  be  something  new,  something 
that  all  the  north  shall  ring  with.  Write  your  letter,  then; 
and  when  my  messenger  gets  back,  we  will  see  about  the 
rest.” 

Very  few  of  the  band  betrayed  the  slightest  ill-feeling  i 
towards  me.  Diego,  indeed,  my  enemy  from  the  first,  occa-  j 
sioned  me  much  the  same  sort  of  annoyance,  when  a  chance  | 
presented  itself,  that  a  big,  bullying  boy  at  school  delights  | 
to  indict  on  a  small  and  weakly  one,  and  his  frequent  inso¬ 
lence  and  brutality  were  the  severest  trials  that  my  temper 
had  to  undergo,  while  two  or  three  of.  the  worst-disposed 
were  tempted  to  follow  his  example.  But  the  others,  espe¬ 
cially  after  they  had  found  out  that  1  could  leap  and 
wrestle  with  the  best  of  them,  regarded  me  with  favor,  and 
repeatedly  interposed  between  me  and  my  tormentor. 

“  Let  the  Inglese  alone,”  they  would  say  ;  “  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  more  of  a  man  than  you  are,  butcher,  for  all 
wur  frowns  and  your  fingering  at  the  nacuja  in  your  sash. 
Tut,  lad,  does  no  one  wear  a  knife  but  yourself,  I  wonder  1 
The  Englishman  is  going  to  shew  us  another  trick  or  two 
at  cards,  and  then  to  finish  Sancho’s  picture :  why,  it’s  a 
staring  likeness  already.” 

The  women  were,  alter  a  rough  fashion,  my  patronesses. 
They  were  all,  as  1  have  said,  of  Catalan  race  ;  and  since 
I,  a  Monmouthshire  boy,  had  in  my  childhood  had  a  fair 
knowled^  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  I  brushed  up  my  recollec-  i 
tions  of  Cambrian  gutturals  to  the  best  of  niy  power,  and 
was  thus  able  to  make  myself  intelligible  in  the  semi-Celtic 
dialect  of  these  rude  mountaineers.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say  that  I  was  a  popular  prisoner;  but  so  great  was  Gar¬ 
cia’s  authority,  that  I  well  knew  that*  one  command  of  his 
would  consign  me,  hopelessly,  to  the  direst  doom  that  his 
fiendish  ingenuity  could  invent.  All  this  time  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  I  had  forgotten  liuth,  dear,  soft,  loving 
Ruth,  whose  boding  wonls  oilen  rang  in  my  ears  as  I  sat 
looking  at  the  ruliianly  forms  and  wild  surroundings  that 
hemmed  me  in  ;  or  that  I  was  oblivious  of  Stanbury  and 
King,  or  of  the  fact  that  my  non-arrival  at  Madrid  belbre 
the  day  when  the  fatal  bills  of  exchange  should  fall  <lne, 
would  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  famous  old  house  in 
which  I  had  hoped  to  be  a  partner.  Ah  1  it  w.as  sad  to 
remember  my  old,  bright  day-dreams,  now  that  the  season 
of  fruition  seemed  to  l>e  put  oil'  forever. 

How  strange,  too,  was  it  to  remember  that  I  —  I,  Robert  1 
Thorp  —  portrait-painter  in  ordinary  to  a  horde  of  banditti,  j 
and  with  the  alternative  of  an  extortionate  ransom  or  a  | 
cruel  death  —  had  actually  coneeale<l  about  my  person  a  j 
great  sum  of  money.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France 
that  lay  in  the  belt  of  soft  wash-leather  which  I  wore  be-  | 
neath  my  clothes,  would  have  been  indeed  a  glorious  haul 
for  Messrs.  Garcia  &  Co.  Beyond  turning  out  my  pockets, 
the  brigands  had  never  searched  me,  so  completely  did  my 
bearing  and  my  clothes  confirm  the  idea  that  1  was  the 
needy  artist  that  I  professed  to  be.  So  there  1  was,  in  the  , 
centre  of  this  greedy  band,  any  member  of  which,  however  , 
jovial  when  in  well-fed  good  humor,  would  have  cheerfully 
cut  a  throat  to  get  at  one  of  the  thousand-franc  promises  to  ; 
pay  of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  and  the  hidden  treasure  was 
as  useless  to  them  as  it  was  to  myself  or  to  its  proper  own¬ 
ers.  At  last  a  messenger  came  hurrying  in  with  bad  tid¬ 
ings,  as  I  conjectured,  tor  the  captain  himself  instantly  set 
otl  at  the  head  of  four  fifths  of  the  fighting-men,  leaving 
Diego  in  command  of  the  scanty  detachment  that  was  to 
watch  over  the  women  and  the  baggage  of  the  bivouac. 

“  I  have  given  orders,”  said  Garcia  grimly,  before  he 
went,  “  that  in  case  a  sudden  move  becomes  necessary, 
Diego  is  to  ‘  take  care  ’  of  you,  Inglese.  It  would  be  a  bad 
example  if  an  unransomed  bird  got  out  of  the  cage  with 
whole  feathers.” 

Once  in  unchecked  authority,  the  natural  malignity  of 
Diego’s  nature  soon  asserted  itself :  my  rations  were  re¬ 
duced  to  some  broken  victuals,  washed  down  by  snow¬ 
water,  “  good  enough,”  as  the  ruffian  said,  “  for  a  heretic 
swine  from  over-sea ;  ”  and  I  was  no  longer  allowed  the 
range  of  the  camp,  but  compelled  to  pass  the  night,  with  no 
covering  but  that  of  a  tattered  serape,  on  a  ledge  of  earth 
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overlooking  a  precipitous  descent  which  no  human  foot 
could  have  scaled,  at  the  giddy  verge  of  the  flat-topped 
mountain  on  which  the  camp  had  been  formed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  a  peasant-boy  from  the 
valley  brought  some  intelligence  which  protluced  a  great 
deal  of  stir  in  the  bivouac.  There  was  bustle,  confusion, 
hasty  packing,  screams  from  the  women,  oaths  from  the 
men.  Clearly  the  position  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  and 
such  a  movement,  as  1  well  knew,  was  fraught  with  peril  to 
me.  Presently,  the  women,  all  heavily  laden  with  bundles 
and  cooking  utensils,  plodiled  off  along  the  steep  and  nar¬ 
row  paths,  and  then  Diego,  followe<l  by  the  eight  or  nine 
brigands  who  still  lingered,  approached  me. 

“  You  heard  El  Capitan’s  words,  my  fine  Englishman,” 
said  he,  with  a  sneer  of  unconcealed  malice.  “March !  is 
the  order,  and  we  cannot  Ite  hampered  with  jtrisoners.  1 
am  come  to  ‘  take  care  ’  of  you.  Santos !  many’s  the  calf 
I’ve  cared  for  in  the  same  style ;  ”  and  he  drew  his  knife 
and  bared  bis  arms. 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  men.  “  Come,  come, 
Diego,”  said  one  stout  young  fellow  whose  good-will  I  had 
won  by  teaching  him  the  art  and  mystery  of  winding  up  a 
watch  (my  own  watch,  by  the  way,  now  tenanting  hi» 
pocket) ;  “  let  the  poor  devil  have  a  chance.  I’ll  answer 
tor  it  he  shall  not  give  us  the  slip,  and  he  can  foot  it  nearly 
as  well  as  we  can  ;  so  he  may  us  well  go  with  us.” 

“  And  El  Capitan’s  orders?  Do  1  command  here  to-day, 
or  you,  squire  from  the  swine  V  ”  retorted  the  ex-butcher, 
who  really  had  a  love  for  the  exercise  of  his  former  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  he  bade  two  of  the  bandits  grasp  my  arms  tightly, 
and  prepared  to  strike. 

I  There  arose  another  mutter  of  remonstrance  from  the 
j  gang.  “  Not  so  (juick,  anyway,  Sefior  Lieutenant.  Give 
him  half  an  hour  to  pray  ;  yes,  yes,  that  can’t  do  any  harm 
—  half  an  hour.”  And  although  Diego  demanded  of  what 
use  were  the  prayers  of  a  maldicho  schismatic,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  a  sullen  assent ;  and  the  whole  party  left 
me,  and  seated  themselves  under  the  lee  of  a  rock  some 
yards  distant,  where,  lighting  their  cigars  and  wrapped  in 
their  strijKid  mantles,  they  coolly  awaited  the  end  of  the 
brief  respite  that  was  allowed  me. 

It  would  be  hard  to  analyze  my  own  feelings  during  that 
half  hour  that  intervened  between  the  lawless  sentence  and 
its  ruthless  execution.  Tlie  pity  of  some  benevolent  brig¬ 
and  had  induced  him  to  leave  me  two  or  three  cigars,  so 
that,  if  I  preferred  to  do  so,  I  might  solace  my  last  moments 
with  tobacco ;  and  another  had  silently  laid  his  rosary  on 
the  ground  beside  me.  I  remember  that  I  strove  to  pray, 
to  compose  my  mind,  to  make  readjf  for  the  awful  change 
so  near ;  but  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  the  loss  of  lite, 
the  loss  of  Ruth,  mingled  in  my  thoughts  with  the  most 
trivial  memories  of  childish  joys  and  sorrows,  and  that  all 
these  musings  were  compatible  with  a  sort  of  mechanical 
perception  of  the  slightest  weather  symptoms,  and  ol  the 
most  common  objects  within  my  vision.  A  storm  was 
brewing-;  yes,  that  was  certain.  The  sky  was  no  longer  of 
the  usual  hot,  green-blue  tint,  but  violet,  and  darkening  as 
a  black  haze  of  cloud  came  creeping  over  it  like  a  funeral 
pall.  The  wind  blew  in  fierce  and  short-lived  gusts.  A 
drop  or  two  of  rain,  flat,  heavy,  rattled  on  the  gravel,  and 
there  was  an  ominous  growl  of  thunder  afar  off.  \\  hat  an 
ending  to  all  my  hopes,  to  all  my  ambitions  I  Would^  it 
hurt  much  —  the  death-stroke  of  the  sharp  knife  which 
even  then  1  could  see  the  volunteer  executioner  whet  upon 
his  sandal?  And  the  money,  the  French  notes,  woulil  they 
ever  be  found  ?  Most  likely  not.  My  corpse  would  be 
tossed  over  into  some  gully,  frequented  only  by  the  hill-fox; 
and  when  the  vultures  of  the  Pyrenees  had  picked  my 
bones  bare,  the  belt  and  its  contents  would  have  become 
1  shapi'less  pulp.  What  was  that  in  the  valley,  far  below, 
something  glancing  like  a  river  ?  Not  water,  no,  but  steel ! 
I  knew  the  glimmer  of  bayonets ;  and  through  the  dust  I 
'  saw  the  blue  uniforms  advancing  in  columns  up  a  narrow 
j  ribbon  of  road.  Soldiers !  and  I  was  to  perish,  with  rescue 
so  near  1  Ah  I  here  was  the  storm  1  And  down  came  the 
'  mountain  tempest,  with  flash  on  flash,  and  roll  on  roll  of 
the  artillery  of  heaven,  while  hail  and  rain  lashed  the 
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hillsides,  and  the  wind  raged  and  howled  in  its  wildest  | 
fury. 

jly  senses  had  probably  been  sharpened  by  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  tension  of  the  nerves,  but  the  brigands’  life  is  one  that 
demands  very  great  keenness  of  perception,  an<i  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  time  when  I  first  distinguished  the  soldiery, 
a  quick  cry  of  alarm  told  that  they  too  were  aware  of  the 
unwelcome  apparition.  The  sight  of  the  troops  was  the 
Biirnal  for  my  murder. 

“Come  and  hold  his  hands,”  shouted  Diego:  “we’ll 
finish  with  the  Englishman,  and  be  ott',  before  yonder  bea¬ 
gles  of  the  queen  scent  us  out.”  | 

And  the  wretches  came  hurrying  up  to  conclude  their  1 
butcher  work,  while  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  some  vague 
purpose  of  resistance ;  but  as  I  did  so,  there  came  a  wilder  - 
gust  of  wind  than  before,  and  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  I  felt  | 
that  the  ground  beneath  me  was  in  motion.  Yes,  it  was  I 
no  fancy.  Stones,  earth,  and  bushes,  were  all  torn  from  ' 
their  hold,  and  slipping  away,  fast  and  faster  still,  down  i 
the  precipice.  Lower  and  lower  yet  they  slid,  bearing  me  ' 
helplessly  along  with  them,  with  very  much  the  sensations  , 
of  one  who  feels  a  trap-door  give  way  beneath  his  tread  ;  , 
and  as  I  sank,  the  memory  of  Ruth’s  dream  came  rushing  I 
in  upon  my  troubled  mind,  until  I  was  almost  doubted  if  I  j 
were  awake  or  the  victim  of  a  nightmare.  Mingling  with 
the  noise  of  the  elemental  war,  I  heard  the  roar  of  half-  ' 
incredulous  fury  with  which  the  b.'ifHed  robbers  beheld  I 
their  prey  passing  away  beyond  their  reach ;  and  I  caught  | 
a  glim[>se  of  their  wild  forms  and  savage  faces,  and  then  i 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  dust  and  rolling  stones,  I 
and  the  sw.aying  stems  of  the  pine-trees  past  which  I  was  j 
being  borne  in  that  mad  rush  down  the  mountain-side ;  and 
I  tried  to  grasp  at  the  trees,  but  failed  ;  and  then  all  grew  I 
dark,  and  I  fainted,  for  my  ne.\t  recollection  is  that  I  was  | 
lying  on  the  long  grass  of  a  little  field,  in  the  centre  of  a 
chaotic  heap  of  gravel,  stones,  and  bushes  that  the  land-  ’ 
slip  h.ad  carried  down  with  it,  and  that  the  meadow  was 
full  of  soldiers,  while  a  rubicund  regimental  surgeon  was 
feeling  my  pulse,  and  a  woman,  a  sort  of  vivandiere,  was  ' 
trying  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  brandy  between  my  shut 
teeth.  Another  good  Samaritan,  in  a  captain’s  uniform,  | 
looked  down  on  me  kindly  enough. 

“No  bones  broken,  doctor?  That’s  right.  Give  him 
another  sip  from  your  canteen.  Dona  Dolores.  He’s  no  ; 
brigand  —  an  escaped  prisoner,  more  likely.  I  should  say  ! 
a  foreigner.  Can  you  find  your  tongue  to  tell  us  who  you  I 
are,  my  poor  fellow  ?  Anyhow;  you  are  safe.”  ! 

I  tried  to  thank  him,  but  fainted  afresh. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  That  I  reached  Madrid  in 
goo<l  time,  with  the  belt  and  its  valuable  inclosure,  and 
that  the  French  bank-notes  enabled  Stanbury  and  King 
to  meet  the  dreaded  bills  of  exchange  with  honor  and  credit 
—  th.at  the  heads  of  the  house  as  honorably  kept  their  ' 
promise  to  raise  me  to  a  partnership —  that  good  days  and  i 
renewed  prosperity  were  in  store  for  the  noble  old  firm,  ; 
and  for  myself  as  the  happy  husband  of  darling  Ruth,  m.ay  i 
easily  be  conjectured.  But  deep  and  fervent  as  was  my  grat-  j 
ituJe  for  my  wonderfhl  preservation  from  a  double  death,  I  ! 
have  never  been  fond  of  discussing  the  history  of  those  ter- 
rible  few  moments  on  the  mountain-side,  or  of  dwelling  on  j 
my  own  feelings  while  it  lasted.  Stdlice  it  that  the  mem-  I 
ory  of  that  brief  space,  fraught  as  with  the  agony  of  a  life-  j 
time,  long  haunted  me  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night, 
and  thiit  it  was  not  till  the  course  of  years  had  in  some  , 
degree  blunted  the  force  of  the  impressions,  that  I  was  able  | 
calmly  to  record  them  on  paper.  j 
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But  for  Pepys  and  Evelyn  we  should  know  but  little  of 
the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  host  of  letter- 
writers —  Walpole,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  .at  the 
head  of  them  —  may  be  said  to  have  photographed  the 
next  century  for  us.  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Auckland, 
and  some  others  succeeded ;  and  now  we  are  beginning  to 


have  revelations  exclusively  of  the  first  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  most  important  contributor  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  respect  is  the  late  Sir  George  Jackson, 
whose  recently  published  volumes  will  afford  us  samples  of 
the  times  in  which  our  grandmothers  were  young  and  had 
swains  at  their  feet  —  unless  war  called  them  away. 

Gay  people  on  the  Continent  had  a  bad  time  of  it  when 
war  broke  out  in  1803,  and  the  French  government  issued 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  English  persons  on  whom  hands 
could  be  laid.  Bath  expected  to  be  more  brilliant  than 
ever  by  the  return  of  the  absentees;  but  their  difficulty 
was  how  to  return.  All  who  were  in  France  were  made 
prisoners.  A  precipitate  flight  of  crowds  of  English  travel¬ 
lers  from  Geneva  suddenly  took  place.  They  were  not 
safe  on  any  part  of  the  Continent ;  but  some,  in  disguise 
and  on  foot,  reached  Berlin,  others  got  to  the  sea  and 
arrived  in  England  ;  but  Bath  was  not  sensible  of  any 
increase  in  numbers  or  gayety,  for  the  times  were  out  of 
joint,  though  dowagers  still  played  whist  and  young  couples 
danced  minuets. 

Many  of  those  who  were  shut  up  at  Verdun  chafed  under 
the  restraint  as  intolerable.  Some,  however,  bore  it  philo¬ 
sophically,  others  g.ayly.  A  few  took  to  French  mistres.ses; 
other  few  to  French  wives.  The  French  officials  made  “  a 
good  thing  ”  out  of  those  who  had  money,  granting  them 
partial  liberty  for  so  many  days  or  hours,  according  to  the 
“consideration.”  Two  or  three,  having  spent  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  their  bribes,  at  Last  took  “  French  leave,”  and 
were  lucky  in  not  being  recaptured.  Their  course  is  not 
to  be  commended.  We  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Sir 
Siilney  Smith,  who,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple, 
refused  to  have  his  parole,  used  to  tell  the  governor  to  be 
vigilant,  as  he  would  be  off  on  the  first  opportunity,  and 
ultimately  kept  his  word,  broke  prison,  and  found  his  p.ain- 
ful  w.ay  to  England. 

The  seriousness  of  the  times  and  their  events  little 
aflected  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  indeed  thought  to 
be  ill  in  the  e.arly  part  of  1804;  but  the  illness  arose,  it  was 
said,  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  been  so  drunk,  for  three  whole  days,  that  the  former 
at  last  fell  like  a  pig,  and  would  have  died  like  one,  but 
for  prompt  and  copious  bleeding.  How  rude  the  “first 
gentleman  ”  could  be,  when  he  chose,  to  his  wife,  is  well 
known.  At  a  drawing-room,  held  by  Queen  Charlotte  in 
•Tune,  1807,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
present,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  Princess.  Turning  his 
b.ack  upon  her,  he  stoo<l  iMjtween  her  and  the  Queen,  and 
as  long  as  the  Princess  remained  he  kept  up  a  conversation 
with  his  sisters,  thereby  preventing  them  from  addressing 
a  word  to  his  wife.  Tliis  feeling  against  his  wife  he 
paraded  everywhere.  He  was  jealous  of  her  popularity  — 
quite  unnecessarily,  for  she  made  herself  ridiculous,  and 
the  subject  of  scornful  criticism,  by  her  lavish  display  at 
evening  parties  of  her  protuberant  beauties.  At  these 
parties,  the  Prince  would  stare  at  ladies  whom  he  knew, 
without  speaking  to  them.  His  condescending  speech  w.as 
addresse<l  only  to  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  anil ’her 
sister.  Lady  Haggerstone.  The  first  of  these  ladies  lived 
at  Brighton  with  the  state  of  a  queen  and  the  spirit  of  a 
goddess  of  mirth.  Meanwhile,  his  Royal  Highness  flirted 
with  his  “future  Duchess,”  the  M.archione8s  of  Hertfonl. 
One  of  Queen  Fitzherbert’s  merriest  tales  related  bow  a 
man  had  sent  to  her  some  lemonade  powders  he  had  in¬ 
vented,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  highly  ajiproved  and 
constantly  u.sed  by  the  Marchioness  in  ({uestion. 

In  1802  Bath  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  brought  the  Duchess  with  him,  and  left  her 
there  next  day.  Her  friends  reported  that  she  had  been 
bitten  in  the  hand  by  one  of  her  numerous  pet  dogs,  and 
that  the  wound  was  privately  pumped  upon  daily.  But 
the  public  story  was,  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  lost 
£200,000  at  play,  and  had  lasen  compelled  to  break  up  his 
town  establishment.  The  scandalous  story  of  the  Duke 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  mistress,  who  sold  places  and  commis¬ 
sions,  is  pleasantly  balanced  by  an  incident  respecting  a 
I  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Jordan 
I  — Lieutenant  Fitzclarence — in  1809.  He  was  in  Spain 
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with  our  army  in  that  year,  and  he  reversed  La  Fontaine’s 
fable  of  the  mule  who  was  always  talking  of  his  mother 
the  mare,  but  said  little  of  his  father  the  ass.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  the  foolish  aide-de-camp  of  a  foolish  General 
Shaw,  who  was  always  showing  him  about  to  the  Spaniards 
as  the  King  of  England’s  grandson.  { 

That  grandson  was  about  to  be  dispatched  on  a  mission  j 
to  the  Continent  in  1813,  but  ministers  changed  their  I 
minds.  They  were  afraid  he  would  write  everything  to  I 
his  father,  who  would  publish  it  in  Bond  Street ;  and  so  ! 
the  gentleman  was  kept  at  home  to  sun  him.self  in  the  bow 
window  at  AVhite’s. 

The  grandest  fete  of  sixty  years  since  was  the  one  given 
by  the  I’rince,  at  Carlton  House,  in  1811.  'I'lie  King  was 
in  such  ill  health  and  the  Princess  Amelia  in  such  a  pre¬ 
carious  condition,  that  it  was  often  defcrretl ;  an<l  Jckyll  i 
remarked  that  no  one  could  ever  again  say,  “  Fixed  as  ! 
fate  I  ”  At  length  it  came  off,  and,  for  one  happy  invited  ' 
guest,  made  a  hundred  mad  who  were  not  invited.  'The  \ 
Queen  and  Princesses  declined  to  be  present ;  but  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  and  the  sad-looking  Duchess  of  Angouleme 
appeared  there,  and  the  Prince  received  the  former  as  a  : 
sovereign  de  facto.  “  I  am  only  a  Comte  de  Lille,”  said 
Louis,  modestly.  “  Sire,”  said  the  Prince,  “  you  are  the  1 
King  of  France  and  Navarre  ;  ”  and  he  treated  his  guest  | 
accordingly.  Both  the  Prince’s  wives  (Mrs.  Fitzherbert  | 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales)  sat  at  borne  by  themselves ;  I 
but  the  “  favorite  ”  was  honored  by  a  command  to  attend  1 
the  festival.  One  of  the  Prince’s  ideas  was  to  divorce  his  | 
second  wife  and  shut  her  up  in  Holyrood  House  forever,  i 
Tliis  grand  fete,  it  may  be  added,  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  | 
excitement  caused  by  the  fight  that  was  to  come  ofl‘  between  I 
the  Baltimore  negro,  Molyneux,  and  the  chief  of  English  j 
boxers,  Tom  Cribb  !  It  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  later  i 
hours  began  to  lie  fashionable.  We  hear  of  a  ball  lasting 
from  twelve  till  eight ;  and  of  another  at  which  the  major-  | 
ity  of  dancers  kept  it  up  till  ten  in  the  morning.  i 

We  go  back  a  couple  of  years,  in  order  to  remark  that  ' 
in  180!),  while  there  was  no  lack  of  enjoyment  among  i 
optimists,  the  press  saw  the  worst  side  of  everything ;  and  ; 
the  'i'imes  esjiecially  denied  or  explained  away  our  vie-  ] 
tories  generally,  and  that  of  Talavera  in  i)articular.  The  | 
public  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  ill  informed  as  to  what  ' 
was  being  done  abroad  as  they  are  now  by  ”  our  own  cor- 
res|H)ndents,”  who  are  sent  to  describe  battle-fields  or  other  1 
troublesome  matters,  and  who  write  columns  on  the  boiling  ! 
of  their  eggs  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  laundresses.  “  It 
is  too  much,”  says  Jackson,  “  to  hear  the  victory  of  Tala-  I 
vera  called  in  question  by  the  Timen ;  a  victory  as  honor-  | 
able  to  Briti.sh  arms  and  British  generalship  as  any  they 
ever  achieved.  'Thi^t  paper  should  be  offered  up  as  a  sacri-  j 
ficc  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  Alberche.  ' 
I  have  not  patience  to  read  it.”  I 

In  1814  the  Prince  Regent  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  ' 
life.  On  one  of  his  evenings  of  ennui  he  sent  for  George 
Colman  to  come  from  the  Kings’  Bench,  where  he  was  a  i 
prisoner,  to  amuse  him.  Court  jester  and  prince,  they  j 
passed  the  night,  drinking  and  fooling,  till  six  o’clock,  , 
when  his  Highness  was  carried  to  bed  in  an  ajioplexy,  from  | 
which  he  only  recovered  at  the  cost  of  seven-and-twenty  ' 
ounces  of  blood  I  He  was  as  near  death  at  this  critical  • 

j'uncture  as  a  man  could  be  and  vet  live.  His  constitution,  | 
lowever,  carried  him  through.  When  the  allied  sovereigns  ! 
entered  London  he  was  ready  for  all  the  duties  an<l  eager  ! 
for  all  the  pleasures  that  the  occasion  oH'cred;  but  he  I 
shocked  some  people  on  one  occasion  by  presiding  at  a 
public  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

'That  English  society  wanted  refinement  in  the  first  ' 
decade  of  the  present  century  is  not  to  be  disputed.  When 
Mr.  Jackson  returned  from  long  diplomatic  service  abroad 
in  1806,  he  dined  one  day  at  Lord  Westmoreland’s.  The 
guests  were  chiefly  Russians.  They  were  as  much  out  of 
their  element  in  F^nglish  society  as  the  young  diplomatist 
says  he  was  after  the  sociability,  ease,  and  elegance  of  the 
society  at  foreign  courts  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
accustomed. 

Some  of  that  foreign  society  was  quite  as  free  as  it  was  | 
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easy.  Jackson  and  other  Englishmen  at  the  Prussian  court 
were  admitted  to  the  morning  toilette  of  Madame  de  Vos 
the  King  of  Prussia’s  t/rande  mailresse.  While  under  the 
hands  of  her  hairdresser  she  laughed  and  flirted  with  the 
English  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  paid  tribute  to  her 
beauty  and  its  uses  by  making  her  presents  of  wine  and 
tea,  and  other  English  matters,  which  she  greedily  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  are  three  things,  says  the  Welsh  proverb 
which  always  swallow  and  are  never  satisfied  —  the  errave 
the  sea,  and  a  king's  concubine. 

Austerlitz  killed  Pitt  as  surely  as  Trafalgar  killed  Nel¬ 
son,  Each  died  for  his  country,  but  thiit  country  mourned 
more  deeply  for  the  great  admiral,  stricken  down  in  the 
battle  where  he  was  the  victor,  than  it  did  for  the  great 
minister  who  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  last  book  he 
read,  at  Bath,  was  Miss  Owenson’s  (Lady  Morgan’s) 
“  Novice  of  St.  Dominic.”  lliat  now  ninrcadable  romance, 
Pitt  said  he  could  not  lay  down  till  he  bad  fini.-hed  it,  and 
thence  did  the  “  Novice  ”  come  to  be  the  rage  for  a  time. 
People  almost  fought  to  obtain  it  at  the  libraries,  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  literature  was  talked  of  but  a  book  which  has  lon<T 
since  fallen  out  of  literature  and  of  memory  altogether. 
People,  too,  fought  for  another  novel,  “  A  Winter  iu  Lon¬ 
don,”  in  which  fashionable  life  was  illustrated  by  an  inca¬ 
pable  whose  name  and  whose  work  are  equally  wrapt  in 
oblivion.  > 

Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival,  Pitt.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1806.  A  week  previously,  when 
he  was  already  dying,  he  transacted  public  business.  He 
gave  an  audience  in  his  bedroom  to  George  Jackson,  with 
instructions  as  to  how  the  Latter  was  to  act  on  his  new  mis¬ 
sion  to  Germany.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  solemn  and 
the  ludicrous  in  the  scene.  When  Jackson  was  announced, 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  complete  dishabille,  was  in  the  room.  In  her 
flurry  she  slipped  into  a  closet,  and,  as  the  interview  was 

itrolonged,  the  lightl} -draped  lady  kept  signalling  to  Mr. 
;'ox,  as  if  he  alone  could  hear  her,  by  little  coughs  and 
murmurs,  to  warn  him  not  to  over-exert  himself,  or  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  envoy,  that  she  might  be  set  free.  At  a  moment 
when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  between  the 
minister  and  his  agent  the  fair  captive  tapped  at  the  panel, 
asked  if  the  young  gentleman  was  not  gone,  and  complained 
of  being  cold.  The  dying  statesman  looked  at  Jackson 
with  a  languid  smile,  and  with  friendly  wishes  bade  him 
farewell  —  as  it  proved,  forever. 

Descending  to  minor  legislators,  we  meet  with  an  Irish 
M.  P.,  who,  being  told  that  the  favor  he  asked  would  I* 
gr.anted  on  condition  of  his  supporting  government,  replied 
that  he  would  not  give  his  constant  support  for  so  paltry  a 
favor.  The  Irish  member  obtained  the  favor,  and  voted 
twice  for  government  in  payment  for  it.  This  was  better 
diplomacy  than  Sir  Charles  Stu.art’s  (Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry),  who,  when  named  to  a  post  in  Germany,  told 
people  that  he  was  going  to  Spain,  by  way  of  being  diplo¬ 
matic.  VVe  were  unlucky  in  our  leading  diplomatists  gener¬ 
ally  at  that  time.  Lord  Aberdeen  may  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  He  went  to  Toplitz,  as  English  ambassador,  and  had 
the  bad  taste  and  idiotic  indiscretion  to  say  one  day,  openly 
at  dinner,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  undertaking,  and 
would  not  go  on  with  it  to  keep  the  crowns  on  the  allied 
heads  !  One  (qualification  was  necessary  to  even  a  decently 
moderate  success,  namely,  the  ability  to  speak  French  ; 
but  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  could  not  speax  two  words  of 
French,  but  had  the  folly  to  tell  everybody  who  addressed 
him  in  that  language  that  he  hated  it  There  was  in  some 
persons  as  much  bad  taste  in  acts  as  there  was  in  others 
in  words  i  and  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  hear  ()f 
gentlemen  sight-seers  who  would  pass  the  morning  amid 
the  horrors  of  a  field  of  recent  battle,  and  the  evening  at 
the  play,  philandering  with  ladies  and  talking  an  infinite 
deal  01  nothing.  On  another  occasion,  we  hear  of  the 
gayest  and  most  gigantic  of  picnics,  where  luxury  abounded, 
while,  within  a  few  miles,  French  soldiers  were  droj(i)ing 
dead  with  hunger  as  they  slowly  retreated. 

Mrs.  F'itzherocrt  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
Queen  of  Brighton,  if  not  of  England,  and  she  was  jmpu- 
larly  called  “  Mrs.  Prince.”  She  certainly  was  one  of  the 
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most  queen-liku  women  that  ever  lived ;  and  stood  in  fa¬ 
vorable  contrast  with  Lady  Holland,  who  is  justly  described 
as  fussy,  almost  rude,  straining  at  etfcct,  and  losing  it  in  the 
very  effort.  There  was  another  lady  then  in  England  striv- 
intf  to  be  effective,  Madame  de  Staiil ;  and  she  (who  hor- 
ri^etl  Henry  Brougham)  was  pronounced  by  female  critics 
as  “  too  anxious  to  glitter  to  be  intrinsically  good."'  A  still 
more  remarkable  woman  of  that  day  was  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb.  She  was  at  a  party  at  Lady  Heathcote's,  had  been  . 
flirting  and  quarrelling  with  Lord  Byron,  and  therefore 
“  sfabbed  herself  with  a  knife  at  supper,  so  that  the  blood 
flew  about  her  neighbors.”  When  she  came  to,  after  a 
faint,  a  glass  of  water  was  handed  to  her,  but  she  smashed 
the  glass  and  cut  herself  with  the  pieces.  “  A  little  disci¬ 
pline,”  said  Francis  Jackson,  “  will  bring  these  school-girl 
fkncies  into  order.”  A  good  deal  of  disorder  was  to  be 
found  at  breakfast  as  well  as  at  supper  tables.  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Hood  was,  probably,  counselled  not  to  go  to  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  “  breakfast ;  ”  but  ladies  will,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  disregard  friends  and  doctors  also.  Lady  Caroline 
went,  and  bad  only  herself  to  blame  when  she  ha<l  to  be 
carried  away  wrapped  up  in  blankets. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  conduct  at  Brighton  was  not  always  in 
the  best  taste.  Mrs.  Gunn,  the  bathing-woman,  invariably 
addressed  her  as  “  Mrs.  Prince  ;  ”  but  the  latter  did  not 
live  at  the  level  of  that  dignity.  She  held  afternoon  gos¬ 
sips  in  her  little  drawing-room,  hung  with  black  profiles  (her 
salon  aux  silhouetfes).  Only  guests  of  distinction  were  ad¬ 
mitted  here  to  exchange  the  storitis  of  the  day  for  piquant 
anecdotes  and  a  cup  of  tea.  There,  too,  M.  le  Prince  was 
a  subject  of  discussion.  His  sayings  and  doings  were  pretty 
freely  handled.  It  was  all  done  with  gusto  and  elicited 
much  mirth  ;  but  some  visitors,  who  were  glad  to  be  there, 
professed  to  think  it  all  very  very  naughty  and  in  the 
worst  taste. 

The  fair  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  fairest 
where  all  were  fair —  the  reigning  queen  of  be.auty  in  fact 
—  was  Miss  Kumbold,  daughter  of  Sir  George.  She  was  a 
“  dashing  ”  beauty  ;  but  if  to  be  beautiful  was  not  commoir, 
to  be  dashing  was  to  be  fashionable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Miss  Kumbold  attended  so  little  to  the  hints  and  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  the  love  of  show- 
inij  off  an  amazingly  fine  ankle  prevented  more  than  one 
ofler  from  among  the  crowd  of  her  adorers.  The  same 

C  vanity  was  strong  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  a 
^leriod,  but  Prince  Leopold  was  not  kept  thereby  from 
being  a  suitor.  It  may  be  concluded  that  gentlemen  were, 
after  all,  not  so  particular  as  the  adorers  of  Miss  Kumbold, 
if  Texier  truly  said  of  his  daughter  (whose  beauty  he  was 
always  praising  in  her  presence)  that  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  lords,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been  the  happiest 
of  men  to  have  her  for  his  own. 

The  utmost  regularity  was  not  incompatible  with  much 
eccentricity  in  many  of  the  foremost  individuals  of  the  time. 
One  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  arranged  his  movements 
for  a  whole  year  in  advance ;  and  if  one  went  wrong,  his 
Grace  was  put  out  for  six  or  eight  months  together,  'fhe 
silent  Duke  was  under  the  thumb  of  his  rattling  Duchess, 
who  used  to  laugh  at  his  announcement,  on  starting  for  a 
long  journey,  of  the  precise  moment  of  his  return,  and 
what  dishes  were  to  be  ready  for  him  on  his  arrival.  He 
would  be  there,  D.  V.,  of  course ;  but  in  any  case,  there  he 
would  be.  The  Duchess  was  as  irregular  as  the  Duke  was 
the  opposite.  His  obedience  to  her  was  that  of  Jerry 
Sneak.  She  would  cry  out  in  a  room  full  of  people, 
Johnny,  do  this ;  Johnny,  do  that ;  Johnny,  I  did  not  see 
you  bow  to  such  a  person !  Speak  to  him  directly,  and 
speak  German,  Johnny  — and  Duke  Johnny  answered  not, 
but  like  a  good  boy,  unhesitatingly  obeyed. 

Lady  Holland,  fanciful,  sharp,  and  impertinent,  did  not 
attract  .Jackson’s  brother  Francis.  Clever,  he  allowed  that 
wayward  lady  to  be,  but  not  a  wit  of  the  qqality  she  would 
fain  have  been  thought.  “  There  is  too  much  effort  —  a 
straining  after  effect  in  all  she  says  and  does  ;  and  the 
effect  is  not  always  what  she  wishes  or  imagines  it  to  be.” 

In  behalf  of  some  of  the  fine  ladies  of  the  time,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  cheated  their  own  revenue  department  with¬ 


out  scruple.  Jackson  was,  one  day  in  1810,  amused  to 
find  the  “  subs  ”  at  the  Foreign  Office  very  anxious,  at 
Lord  Wellesley’s  suggestion,  to  devise  means  of  getting  a 
box  of  shoes  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  for  Lady 
Holland,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Custom  House 
officers.  Lady  Holland  was  capricious,  and  as  often  inso¬ 
lent  as  civil ;  but  she  was  not  mean,  like  Lady  Hyde  Par¬ 
ker,  who  gave  a  ball  to  a  crowd  of  guests  and  sent  them 
home  without  supper.  By  the  way,  when  there  was  a  ball 
at  Buckingham  House,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century, 
no  guests  under  the  rank  of  earls’  sons  and  daughters  were 
invited ;  but  this  exclusiveness  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  queen  of  hearts  in 
London  who  broke  as  many  as  she  could,  voluntarily  or  in¬ 
voluntarily.  She  was  a  Miss  Ackloin,  daughter  of  a  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  squire.  Down  at  Exmouth,  amid  the  loveli¬ 
ness  and  the  idleness  of  the  place,  the  nymph  and  a  gallant 
officer  named  Tilson  fell  in  love,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  with 
each  other.  The  warrior,  at  all  events,  was  deeply  smitten, 
and  marriage  was  to  plunge  him  still  deeper  in  love ;  but, 
almost  at  the  church  door,  the  cruel  nymph  declined  to  go 
further.  The  lover  went  straiahtway  abroad.  After  a 
while.  Miss  Acklom  was  subdued  by  another  wooer,  Mr. 
Maddox ;  the  beauty  consented  to  become  his  wife.  As , 
the  time  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  the  laily’s  grandfather 
died.  She  went  into  mourning,  and  came  out  of  it  with 
an  announcement  of  a  quality  to  put  her  lover  into  it ; 
namely,  that  she  had  changed  her  mind.  Like  Tilson, 
Maddo.x  sought  solace  in  going  to  the  stirring  scenes  abroad. 
Jackson  wrote  from  his  quarters  at  Dijon,  in  1814,  that  the 
swain  so  ill-treated  by  Venus  was  “  trying  his  luck  with 

Mars,  as  an  amateur . From  being  a  very  handsome 

and  lively-tempered  young  man,  he  has  become  (luite 
the  reverse.”  While  two  lovers  were  despairing,  a  third 
presented  himself.  He  was  no  other  than  Lord  Althorpe, 
who  became  so  distinguished  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  a  statesman  and  a  minister.  My  lord  was  accepted. 
.Just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to  take  place  this  third 
lover’s  grandmother  died ;  whereupon  the  nymph  put  on 
mourning  and  went  down  to  Bath  to  live  in  retirement. 
Old  Mrs.  Jackson  prophesied  that  Miss  Acklom  would,  on 
coming  out  of  mourning,  jilt  the  heir  to  an  earldom  as  she 
had  done  “poor  Maddox.”  George  replied  that  Tilson 
had  recently  returned  to  England,  a  general,  and  “  this 
perhaps  may  win  her  smiles  again.”  Lord  Althorpe 
proved  to  be  the  successful  swain.  Esther  Acklom  married 
him,  about  a  month  after  Mrs.  Jackson  had  presaged  that 
she  would  play  her  lover  false.  The  wedding  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  April,  1815,  and  in  little  more  than  three  years  the 
once  volatile  nymph  was  carried  to  her  grave,  leaving  a 
childless  widower  to  mourn  a  good  wife’s  loss. 

The  great  scandal  in  high  life  within  the  first  ten  years 
of  this  century  was  the'  elopement  of  Ix)rd  Paget,  after¬ 
wards  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  with  Lady 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Henry  Wellesley,  nephew  of  the  subse¬ 
quently  famous  Arthur,  and  better  known  to  us  as  the  first 
lAird  Cowley.  All  the  world  of  fashion  had  seen  what 
was  going  on  e.xcept  the  lady’s  husband.  The  guilty 
parties  pleaded  uncontrollable  passion.  The  seducer 
abandoned  his  wife  and  eight  children,  the  lady  left  a  hus¬ 
band  and  four  children  ;  but  she  asked  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to 
break  the  matter  gently  to  their  father.  Lord  Paget,  who 
had  told  hi»  father  that  he  had  sought  death  in  battle  in 
order  to  avoid  the  social  catastrophe,  was  challenged  by 
Colonel  Cadogan,  Lady  Charlotte’s  brother.  The  colonel 
declared  that  one  of  them  must  die ;  but  I^ord  Paget  de¬ 
clined  the  chance  on  the  ground  that  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  colonel’s  sister.  To  this  ladv  he  was  married  in 
1810,  in  which  year  his  union  with  tis  first  wife  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  that  lady  became  Duchess  of  Argyle. 

Provincial  fine  society  was  somewhat  rough  but  hearty ; 
“  all  very  friendly  and  hospitable  ;  but  as  regards  stuffing 
it  would  be  difficult,  I  confess,  to  excel  them.”  The  allu¬ 
sion  is  to  a  Northumbrian  high  sheriff’s  dinner  party.  At 
Brighton,  described  in  1809  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Bath, 
we  are  at  a  ball  given  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  “  good 
people  who  have  more  money  than  sense  or  acquaintances. 
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but  who  made  up  for  the  latter  deficiency  by  giving  balls 
to  all  whom  they  did  not  know  and  the  few  whom  they 
did.”  Illustrious  strangers  went  to  dance,  eat  suppers, 
and  drink  champagne,  and  perhaps  laugh  at  Mrs.  Parker, 
who  told  everybody  on  coming  in,  and  by  way  of  compli¬ 
ment,  that  she  had  been  disappointed  of  the  Jtower  of  ner 
party  —  some  three  or  four  personages  who  could  not  come. 
The  lady  was,  after  all,  not  such  a  fool  as  she  looked. 
There  was  good  satirical  humor  (when  she  went  up  to 
Lady  Boyne,  who  was  then  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
daughter)  in  her  request  to  the  exemplary  mother  to  open 
the  ball  I  And  apropos  to  Brighton,  now  so  rich  in 
vehicles,  we  smile  at  the  record  of  the  extortion  of  Brighton 
chairmen  in  1809,  and  how  they  were  brought  to  their 
senses  by  an  ex-coachman  to  a  gentleman.  'Hiis  Jehu  ' 
bought  the  old  blue  coach  of  the  Blackburns,  with  the 
cock  and  trumpet  upon  it,  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Bath  ;  putting  a  pair  of  horses  to  it,  the  owner  conveyed 
people  all  over  the  town  at  a  shilling  per  person  for  the 
trip,  before  midnight,  and  one-and-sixpence  after.  While 
the  chairmen  stood  upon  their  rights,  earning  nothing,  this 
clever  coachman  whipped  up  a  very  pretty  little  fortune.  | 

One  of  the  most  pushing  and  successful  men  in  Bath  in  ' 
1809  was  Sigmond,  who,  after  being  a  footman  in  Germany, 
set  up  as  a  dentist  in  the  City  of  Hot  Waters.  His  wife  ' 
had  been  his  mistress.  The  two  together  made  more  dash 
and  lived  at  more  expense  than  almost  anybody  in  that 
city.  They  once  invited  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  a 
grand  supper,  and  he  so  far  accepted  the  invitation  as  to 
send  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  represent  him.  People  of 
better  standing  than  the  footman-dentist  and  his  married 
mistress  hardly  behaved  better.  The  mother  of  Sir 
George  ,Tackson  remembered  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  John¬ 
son  at  Bath,  and  she  could  not  imagine  how  Mrs.  Piozzi 
could  tolerate  so  coarse  and  bear-like  a  person  as  the 
Doctor;  though  the  Doctor’s  coarseness  was  matched  by 
the  lady’s  levity.  “Their  manners,”  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote 
to  her  son,  “  were  more  disgusting  than  pleasing  to  most 
persons.  .  .  .  'Phey  both  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
themselves.” 

Sixty  or  .seventy  years  ago  locomotion  was  considere<l  ] 
rapid  when  the  ^lewcastle  mail  left  that  northern  town  on  i 
a  Monday  morning  and  reached  I.x)ndon  on  the  ensuing 
Wednesday  at  5  a.  m.  In  these  days  of  electric  cables 
and  telegraphs,  it  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  method  taken 
by  a  Kothschild  to  obtain  news.  We  had  not  then  got 
so  far  as  sending  or  receiving  news  by  carrier  pigeons.  In 
February,  1807,  Jackson  arrived  in  London  from  Munich. 
'The  head  of  the  Kothschild  firm,  hearing  of  the  arrival, 
waited  on  the  diplomatist,  and,  as  the  latter  said,  probed 
him  dexterously  to  elicit  any  secrets  he  might  possess 
relative  to  Prussian  financial  difficulties  and  state  affairs 
generally.  The  government  was  as  ill  off  occasionally  as 
^e  financier.  They  at  one  time  depended  on  the  French 
papers  for  news  from  abroad,  and  for  the  loan  of  these 
ministers  were  indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Looking  into  private  life,  we  find  various  illustrations  of 
its  character.  While  war  was  raging  abroad  the  waltz 
conquered  the  prudes  of  Bath,  who,  after  gracefully  bat¬ 
tling  against  it,  embraced  it  and  their  partners  therein 
with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Those  were  the  days  of  heavy 
postage  ;  and  we  read  of  a  lady  who  thought  to  cheat  the 
revenue  by  stuffing  a  hare  sent  to  a  friend  with  letters, 
which  that  friend  was  to  hand  over  according  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  ingenious  method  failed,  inasmuch  as  the 
cook  who  received  the  hare  tossed  all  the  rumpled  and 
blood-stained  letters  with  which  it  was  lined  into  the  fire. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  had  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  set 
down  on  paper,  and  often  rose  from  the  table*  where  he 
was  writing  despatches  only  to  catch  a  hasty  glance  at  a 
battle,  or  to  be  off  in  a  hurry,  hardly  pressed  by  a  victori¬ 
ous  foe,  be  was  overwhelmed  with  commissions  from 
thoughtless  people.  Some  asked  him  to  purchase  for  them 
carriages  and  horses,  others  hammers  and  nails ;  and,  wrote 
his  mother,  “  If  in  the  course  of  your  rambles  through 
Saxony  or  Silesia  you  can  meet  with  a  piece  of  fine  cam- 
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brie  for  handkercliiefs  pray  secure  it  for  me,  as  cambric  is 
now  of  an  exorbitant  price  in  this  country.”  Thousands 
of  men  were  bleeding  to  death  for  want  of  bandages,  and 
the  easy-going  old  lady  at  Bath  could  think  only  of  cheap 
handkerchiefs  for  herself. 

One  incident  of  the  times  reads  like  a  page  or  two  from 
Fielding.  It  refers  to  the  Irish  servant,  Pat  O’Ralfer,  who 
was  with  George  Jackson  in  Bohemia.  Pat  was  as  lean  as 
if  he  had  lived  for  a  month  at  a  French  table  d’hote.  In 
Bath,  when  his  master  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold, 
Pat  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold’s  maid.  In  absence, 
however,  the  abigail  gave  her  company  to  another  youn<» 
man,  but  Pat  continued  to  write  to  her  “  a  very  pretty 
letter  ”  all  the  same.  As  one  ol  these  letters  especially 
contained  a  good  deal  of  political  and  personal  gossip, 
which  began  to  spread  through  Bath,  old  Mrs.  Jackson 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  secure  it,  and  to  stop  the 
writing  of  similar  epistles  for  the  future  ;  and  she  sent  for 
the  damsel,  with  the  success  narrated  below. 

“  The  good,  stupid  wench  mentioned  regretfully  that  the  post¬ 
age  was  two  'Shillings  and  ninepence.  1  said,  ‘Susan,  that 
long  story  about  things  that  you  know  nothing  of,  and  can 
take  no  interest  in,  niy  good  girl,  has  cost  you,  it  seems,  far 
more  than  it  is  worth.’  ‘  Yes  indeed,  ma’am,’  she  answered, 

‘  it  has.  I  like  very  well  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kaffer,  but  1  do  wish 
he  would  pay  the  postage.’  ‘  Has  this  thoughtless  man  often 
put  you  to  the  exjiense  ?  ’  I  in(|uircd.  ‘  Oh,  no,  ma’am  ;  it’s 
the  first  since  he  went;  ^biit  he  says  he  shall  write  again.’ 

‘  Shall  you  answer  it,  Susan  7  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Lor,  ma’am,’  she 
said,  ‘  I  should  never  know  where  to  find  a  place  to  begin  ujion. 
Doesn’t  you  think,  ma'am,  it’s  more  like  a  piece  of  rending  in 
the  newspaper  than  a  letter  7  Then  I  shouldn’t  like  to  pay 
another  two-and-ninepence.’  ‘Then,  Susan,’  I  said,  ‘as  my 
son’s  name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  suppose  1  give  you 
five  shillings  for  it —  that  will  pay  the  postage,  and  buy  you  a 
nice  frilled  neckerchief.’  Susan  blushed  and  smiled  with  de¬ 
light.  'Fhc  bargain  was  struck  at  once  for  this  atid  any  other 
despatch  Mr.  Raffer  may  send,  silence  on  the  subject  being 

Eiiiljed . My  only  qualm  of  conscience  in  getting 

of  the  letter  was,  that  I  suggested  to  Susan  to  buy  a  JritM 
neckerchief,  never  allowing  my  own  maids  to  wear  any  but 
plain  ones.” 

In  those  days  mistresses  could  rule  the  costume  of  their 
maids.  In  ours  the  latter  dress  in  the  same  ill-taste 
adopted  by  their  mistresses.  But  chignons,  at  last,  are 
going  out,  and  with  them  the  abominable  smell  which 
“  pervaded  ”  the  atmosphere. 

By  1813  the  minuet,  a  knowledge  of  dancing  which 
Mrs.  Montagu  thought  of  more  importance  than  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French,  ceased  to  be  known  in  the  ball-room.  It 
lingered  on  the  stage.  The  Coburg  Theatre  audiences 
looked  upon  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  and  Gavotte,  danced 
by  M.  and  Mme.  Lo  Clercq,  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
delight,  and  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elsler  danced  it  on  our 
opera  stage,  forty  years  ago,  as  a  lady  and  cavalier  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  the  waltz  first 
attempted  (with  its  vulgar  familiarity  and  an  intimacy 
which  made  an  Oriental  ambassador  almost  faint)  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  minuet,  in  which  the  gentleman  scarcely  touched 
the  tips  of  the  lady’s  fingers,  and  seemed  abashed  at  his 
own  audacity,  there  was  a  general  outcry  of  fie  upon  it. 
But  young  ladies  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  the  objections  of 
their  mothers,  and  Hung  themselves  on  the  shirt-fronts  of 
their  partners  with  alacrity.  Fashion  sanctified  it,  and 
the  youthful  world  thought  it  ill-bred  prudery  to  set  its 
face  against  what  fashionable  people  of  good  -  taste  consid¬ 
ered  innocent  and  amusing. 

Tlie  actors  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  come  pleas¬ 
antly  to  the  memories  of  some  survivors,  and  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others  who  will  be  glad  to  become  acquainted 
with  them.  Graceful  Elliston,  in  Octavian,  is  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  John  Kemble.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  was  always  fine,  but  never  sober ;  “  so  drunk 
as  not  to  be  able  to  come  on  the  stage  at  all,  and  generally 
as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  when  on.”  We  sit  with  Cooke’s 
exasperated  audience,  kept'  half  an  hour  beyond  time, 
when  he  was  to  play  Mr.  Oakley,  and  we  join  in  the  hiss¬ 
ing  when  he  does  appear,  and  enjoy  the  mingled  surprise 
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^^d^indignation  that  light  up  his  countenance.  “  He, 
however,  recollected  himself,  and  after  one  violent  effort, 
in  which  every  feature  of  his  speaking  countenance  had  its 
peculiar  expression,  made  a  sort  of  halMisdainful,  half¬ 
respectful  bow,  and  an  exit  steadier  than  his  entrde,  thoui>h 
hardly  steady  enough  for  dignity.”  Cooke’s  Oakley,  in  its 
,fay,  was  as  good  as  Emery’s  Tyke,  which,  as  a  bit  of 
tragi-comedy,  was  inexpressibly  grand. 

fn  1809  Kemble  was  declining.  In  reference  to  his 
Hamlet,  Jackson  says,  “  Kemble  was,  of  course,  great,  and 
his  triumph,  I  believe,  complete ;  but,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  he  has  gone  off  a  good  deal.”  Of  the  then  new 
Covent  Garden  (burnt  down  in  1808),  he  writes:  “It 
appears  to  me  small,  and  the  prevailing  color  —  brick  red 
J.  very  common  and  ineffective.  The  doors  too,  though 
thev  cost  a  large  sum,  and  will,  if  they  last  as  long,  be 
very  handsome  some  years  hence,  have  a  mean  appearance, 
the  m.ahogany  being  so  very  pale.”  Kemble  lingered  too 
lon>'  upon  the  stage.  In  1810  we  read,  in  reference  to  his 
Hot.-spur,  “  In  some  parts  he  warmed  up  to  the  situation 
and  was  very  good ;  but  he  is  too  old  for  such  a  character, 
and  the  dress  only  shows  off  his  unfitness  the  more.  It 
made  him  appear  decidedly  aged,  and  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  all  he  had  to  say  ineffective.”  Hut  in 
those  last  years  of  his  career  Kemble  flashed  forth  gleams 
of  his  old  glory.  In  the  year  last  named  he  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  played  inimitably  in  “  Isabella,”  in  which  Charles 
Kemble  played  Carlos,  and  showed  signs  that  he  was  not 
iToing  to  remain  the  mere  “  stick  ”  which  he  had  been  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Siddons  was,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
teriorating.  She  had  grown  enormously  large.  When 
she  killed  herself,  in  “  Isabella,”  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  stage  groaned  beneath  her  ;  and  if,  in  any  char¬ 
acter,  she  knelt,  it  took  two  men  to  get  her  comfortably 
on  her  legs  again.  The  greatest  theatrical  novelty  of 
the  day  was  when  Kemble  appeared  at  court  to  take  leave 
on  his  intended  departure  for  America,  where  he  was  to 
play  twenty-two  nights  for  six  thousand  pounds  and  his 
expenses  paid.  After  all,  Kemble  did  not  go ;  his  ap])ear- 
ance  at  court,  “  a  player,”  made  some  people  think  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  But  there  was  a  worse  sign 
of  the  times.  When  Bellingham,  after  shooting  Mr. 
Perceval,  was  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  Newgate,  the  mob 
escorted  and  cheered  him,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  having  murdered  a  minister. 

It  is  startling  to  find  Mrs.  Siddons  accused  of  want  of 
feeling  when  she  took  leave  of  the  stage.  As  John  Kem¬ 
ble  continued  to  linger  on  it,  his  power  of  attracting  audi¬ 
ences  grew  less..  In  1812  it  is  said  of  his  King  John,  “his 
conception  of  the  character  remains,  of  course,  as  excel¬ 
lent  as  ever ;  but  his  voice  is  gone,  and  I  am  told  when 
the  play  is  ended  he  is  so  exhausted  as  hardly  to  be  able 
to  speak  or  move.” 

We  conclude  these  desultory  samples  of  by-gone  life 
with  an  example  of  the  remuneration  of  a  leading  barris¬ 
ter  of  the  first  years  of  this  century",  namely,  Garrow.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  “  he  went  into  court  one  morning  at 
York,  made  a  speech  of  about  twenty  minutes,  then  doffed 
his  wig  and  gown,  pocketed  four  hundred  pounds,  besides 
one  hundred  pounds  for  bis  expenses,  and  drove  off  again 
to  London.” 

Those  who  have  examined  these  grains  from  a  full 
measure  may  find  more  perfect  enjoyment  by  perusing 
“  The  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,”  and 
the  interesting  second  series  of  the  work  known  as  “  The 
Bath  Archives.” 


LUTHER  AND  THE  TWO  STUDENTS. 

BY  AKTHUR  HELPS. 

The  following  account  of  an  evening  spent  with  Luther, 
^  two  poor  students,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  Gustave 
Freytag’s,  one  of  the  most  renowned  writers  of  Germany, 
who  has  not  only  written  excellent  novels,  but  has  also 
given  to  the  world  a  most  valuable  historical  work  called 


“  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation.”  In  the  course 
of  his  book  he  gives  an  extract  from  a  work  that  was  left 
in  manuscript  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kessler.  It  is 
entitled  “  Sabbatha,”  and  the  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall. 

•lohn  Kessler  was  born  at  St.  Gall  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
ye.ar  1502.  He  studied  theology  at  Basle,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1522  travelled  with  a  companion  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  in  the  hope  of  being  taught  theology  by  some  one 
of  tbe  great  reformers.  In  the  autumn  of  1523  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  St.  Gall.  The  Reformation  was  then 
but  beginning  to  gain  any  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town.  Kessler  could  not,  therefore,  at  that  time,  ob¬ 
tain  a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  In 
order  to  live,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  employ  him¬ 
self  in  some  handiwork.  He  chose  that  of  a  saddler.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  that  work  for  which  he  felt  he 
had  a  calling ;  and,  while  he  still  pursued  his  trade,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  small  company  of  the  faithful, 
taught  them,  preached  to  them,  wrote  books,  and  finally 
became  a  schoolmaster. 

Gustave  Freytag  says  thatiKessler  was  a  man  “  of  a  pure, 
gentle  nature,  making  no  pretension  of  any  kind,  with  a 
heart  full  of  mild  warmth,  who  took  no  active  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  his  times.”  As  Kessler’s  nar¬ 
rative  has  interested  me  much,  I  conjecture  that  it  will  in¬ 
terest  others  ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
hitherto  translated  into  English,  I  venture  now  to  do  so. 

It  begins  thus  :  — 

As  we  travelled  towards  Wittenberg  to  study  the  Holy 
Scrij)tures,  we  found  ourselves  at  Jena,  in  Thuringia. 
God  knows  in  what  a  fearful  storm  we  were  caught,  and 
after  making  many  inquiries  in  the  town  for  an  inn  where 
we  might  rest  for  the  night,  we  could  not  find  any  one. 
Everywhere  lodging  was  denied  to  us,  for  it  was  the  eve 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  and  no  one  had  much  care  for 
pilgrims  and  strangers.  So  we  were  going  out  of  the  town 
again  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
some  village  where  they  would  take  us  in  for  the  night. 
Then,  under  the  gateway,  a  respectable  man  met  us,  s{)oke 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  us,  and  asked  where  we  were  going 
away  so  late  :  “  Could  we  not,  somewhat  nearer,  find  any 
house  or  inn  where  we  could  be  received  before  dark  night 
should  come  on?  Moreover,”  he  said,  “tbe  road  is  one 
easy  to  miss ;  therefore  he  would  counsel  us  to  remain 
where  we  were.” 

We  answered,  “  Dear  father,  we  have  been  at  all  the 
inns  that  any  one  has  told  us  of  in  this  place,  but  we  have 
been  sent  away  from  all  of  them,  and  have  been  denied 
admittance.  Thus,  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  further.” 

Then  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  made  any  inquiry  at 
the  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bear.  We  replied, 
“  Dear  sir,  we  have  not  met  with  any  such  inn.  Tell  us 
where  we  shall  find  it.”  )Vhereupon  he  pointed  it  out  to 
us,  a  little  way  from  the  town.  And  as  we  came  and  saw 
the  Black  Bear,  behold,  though  all  the  other  innkeepers 
had  refused  us  shelter,  on  the  contrary,  the  landlord  of  the 
Black  Bear  came  out  and  received  us,  declaring  himself 
quite  willing  to  give  us  shelter,  and  he  led  us  into  the  inn 
parlor. 

There  we  found  a  man  sitting  alone  at  the  table,  and 
before  him  a  book  was  lying.  He  greeted  us  kindly,  bade 
us  come  nearer,  and  seat  ourselves  near  to  him  at  the  table. 
But  our  shoes  were,  if  we  may  say  so,  so  muddy  and  filthy, 
that  from  shame  we  did  not  like  to  enter  the  room  ;  and  we 
seated  ourselves  by  tbe  door  on  a  little  bench.  Then  he 
invited  us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refuse.  Indeed,  as 
we  recognized  his  friendliness  and  kindliness,  we  sat  our¬ 
selves  near  him,  as  he  had  asked  us  to  do,  at  his  table. 
Then  we  called  for  a  measure  of  wine,  with  which  we  in 
our  turn  asked  him  to  honor  us  by  drinking  it  with  us. 
We  had  no.  other  idea  but  that  he  was  a  trooper,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  sat  there  with  a  red 
leather  cap,  in  hose  and  doublet,  without  armor, ‘his  sword 
by  his  side,  his  right  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword, 
I  and  the  other  holding  the  handle.  His  eyes  were  black 
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and  deep  aet,  shining  and  sparkling  like  stars,  so  that  you 
could  not  well  look  at  them. 

Soon  he  began  to  ask  us  where  we  were  born.  Then  he 
gave  himself  the  answer.  “You  are  Swiss.  From  what 
part  of  Switzerland  do  you  come  ?  ”  We  answered, 
“  From  St.  Gall.”  Then  he  said,  “  If  you  go  from  here,  as 
I  understand  you  are  going,  to  Wittenberg,  you  will  find 
there  good  fellow-countrymen  of  yours,  namely.  Dr.  Iliero- 
nimus  Schurf,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Augustine.” 

We  said,  “  We  have  letters  to  them,”  and  then  we  asked 
him,  “  Good  sir,  can  you  inform  us  whether  Martin  Luther 
is  now  at  Wittenberg,  or  at  what  other  place  ?  ” 

He  answered,  “  I  have  certain  knowledge  that  Luther  is 
not  now  at  Wittenberg ;  he  will,  however,  soon  come  there. 
But  Philip  Melaiicthon  is  there ;  he  teaches  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  there  are  others  also  who  teach  Hebrew.  In 
truth,  I  would  advise  you  to  study  l>oth  languages,  for  they 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  Holy  Scrij)- 
tures.” 

Then  we  answered,  “  God  be  praised  !  If  God  should 
spare  our  lives,  we  will  not  desist  till  we  see  and  hear  the 
man ;  for  on  his  account  it  is  that  we  have  undertaken  this 
journey.  For  we  heard  that  he  would  overthrow  the 
priesthood  and  the  mass  as  an  unwarranted  service  to  God. 
Now  we  from  our  youth  have  been  brought  up  by  our  eld¬ 
ers  to  become  priests ;  therefore  we  would  willingly  hear 
what  kind  of  instruction  he  would  give  us,  and  how  he 
would  prove  his  proposition.” 

After  this  he  asked,  “  Where  have  you  hitherto  studied  ?  ” 
(Answer)  “  At  Basel.”  Then  said  he,  “  How  goes  it  at 
Basel  ?  Is  Erasmus  of  Botterdam  still  himself,  and  what 
is  he  doing  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  we  answered,  “  we  know  nothing  more  but  that 
he  is  well ;  Erasmus  is  there,  but  what  he  is  doing  is  hidden 
and  not  known  to  any  man,  for  he  keeps  himself  very  quiet 
and  secret.” 

Talk  of  this  kind  seemed  to  us  very  strange  as  coming 
from  a  trooper,  that  he  should  speak  about  the  two  Seburfs, 
of  Philip  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Also  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  learning  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  bad 
also  occasionally  uttered  some  Latin  words,  so  that  we 


Then  the  landlord  said  to  me,  “  Because  I  know  that  you 
have  a  strong  desire  to  hear  and  see  Luther:  he  it  U 
who  sits  beside  you.” 

1  These  words  I  took  as  a  joke,  and  said,  “  You  have 
I  pleasure  in  turning  me  into  ridicule,  and  would  satisfy  my 
I  desire  by  a  counterfeit  Luther.” 

I  His  answer  w.'vs,  “  He  it  is  indeed  ;  but  take  care  and  do 
'  nothing  to  show  that  you  recognize  him.” 

;  I  agreed  to  this,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
I  Luther.  I  went  back  into  the  room,  sat  myself  down  airain 
at  the  table,  and  longed  to  tell  my  companion  what  the 
landlord  had  disclosed  to  me.  At  last,  I  turned  to  him, 

I  and  whispered  secretly,  “  The  landlord  has  told  me  that  he 
is  the  Luther.”  But  my  companion  also,  like  myself, 
would  not  believe  it,  and  said,  “  He  perhaps  said  it  is 
Hutten,  and  you  have  misunderstood  him.”  And  I,  since 
the  guise  and  gestures  of  a  trqoper  reminded  me  more  of 
Hutten  than  of  Luther,  a  monk,  let  myself  be  persuaded 
that  the  landlord  had  said,  “  It  is  Hutten,”  for  the  first 
sellable  of  both  names  sounds  very  much  alike.  What 
therefore  I  afterwards  said,  I  said  as  if  I  were  addressing 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten,  the  knight. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  in  two  travelling  merchant.^,  who 
also  wished  to  stay  for  the  night  at  the  inn;  and,  after  they 
had  uncloaked  themselves,  and  taken  off  their  spurs,  one  of 
them  laid  upon  the  table  by  him  an  unbound  book.  There¬ 
upon  the  trooper  asked  what  kind  of  book  that  was.  The 
merchant  answered,  “  It  is  Dr.  Luther’s  exposition  of  some 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  just  lately  printed  and  |ml>- 
lished  :  have  you  not  seen  it  ?  ”  The  trooper  said,  “  It  will 
soon  come  to  me.” 

i  Then  the  landlord  said,  “  Now  seat  yourselves  at  the 
I  table;  we  must  have  our  supper.”  But  we  begged  the 
landlord  that  he  would  have  forbearance  with  us,  and  give 
us  something  separate.  Then  the  landlord  said,  “  My  dear 
companions,  seat  yourselves  at  the  table  with  the  gentle¬ 
men.  1  will  deal  with  you  reasonably.”  When  the 
!  trooper  heard  this,  he  said,  “  Come  here,  I  will  see  to  the 
settlement  with  the  landlord.” 

During  the  meal  he  spoke  many  pious  friendly  words,  so 
that  the  merchants  and  we  were  astonished  at  him,  and 


couhl  not  but  think  that  he  must  be  a  dififerent  person  from 
a  common  trooper. 

“My  friends,”  he  said  to  us,  “what  do  they  hold  in  | 
Switzerland  about  Luther?  ” 

“  Good  sir,  there  are  there,  as  everywhere,  various  opin-  ! 
ions  about  him.  Many  cannot  sufficiently  exalt  him,  and 
thank  God  for  God’s  truth  made  manifest  through  him,  and 
that  he  has  caused  errors  to  be  known.  But  many  curse 
him  as  a  profligate  heretic,  and  especially  the  clergy  do  so.” 

Then  he  said,  “  I  can  well  believe  it ;  those  are  the  { 
parsons.” 

In  the  course  of  such  conversation  he  had  become  quite 
familiar  with  us,  so  that  my  companion  ventured  to  take 
un  the  book  which  was  before  him  and  open  it.  It  was  a 
Hebrew  psalter.  Then  he  laid  it  quickly  down,  and  the  ' 
trooper  drew  it  to  himself.  My  companion  then  said,  “  I 
would  give  a  finger  from  this  hand  to  understand  that  ! 
language.”  The  trooper  answered,  “  You  would  soon  learn  I 
it  if  you  would  be  diligent ;  I  too  desire  to  have  more  j 
knowledge  of  it,  and  I  exercise  myself  daily  therein.”  ! 

Meanwhile  the  day  declined,  and  it  became  very  dark,  j 
when  the  landlord  came  to  the  table.  As  he  had  heard  i 
our  desire  and  longing  to  see  Martin  Luther,  he  said,  | 
“  Dear  comrades,  had  you  been  here  two  days  before,  your  j 
desire  would  have  been  gratified,  for  be  has  sat  at  that  | 
table  and — here  he  pointed  with  Tiis  finger  —  in  that  i 
place.”  This  vexed  us  greatly,  and  we  were  angry  with  j 
ourselves  that  we  bad  tarried  ;  but  we  were  chiefly  angry  | 
with  the  miry  and  wretched  road  which  had  hindered  us.  ; 
Then  we  said,  “  Still  we  are  glad  that  we  are  in  the  house  ; 
and  sit  at  the  table  where  he  sat.”  Thereupon  the  land-  I 
lord  could  not  help  laughing,  and  he  went  out  to  the  door.  i 

After  a  little  while  the  landlord  called  me  ;  1  must  come 
to  him  outside  the  door.  I  was  frightened,  and  thought  to  ^ 
myself  what  1  had  done  that  was  improper,  or  what  inno-  j 
cent  cause  I  had  given  for  anger. 


paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  all  the  good 
things  of  the  supper.  And,  amidst  these  sayings,  he  be¬ 
moaned  with  a  sigh  bow  the  lords  and  princes  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Imperial  diet  at  Nuremberg  on  account  of 
God’s  word,  to  consider  these  imminent  affairs  and  the 
burdens  of  the  German  nation  ;  but  were  to  nothing  more 
inclined  than  to  waste  the  good  time  in  costly  tournaments, 
sledgings,  courtly  pomp,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  which 
would  be  much  better  devoted  to  the  fear  of  God  and 
Christian  prayer  to  God.  “  But  these  are  our  Christian 
princes  I  ”  F urthermore  he  said  that  he  was  in  hopes  that 
the  Evangelical  truth  would  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  our 
children  and  descendants  who  were  not  poisoned  by 
papistical  error,  but  were  already  planted  upon  pure  truth 
and  God’s  word,  than  it  could  do  with  the  older  ones  in 
whom  errors  were  so  inrooted  that  with  difficulty  they 
could  be  uprooted.  Thereupon,  the  merchants  also  gave 
their  opinions,  and  the  elder  one  said,  “  I  am  a  simple, 
plain  layman ;  1  understand  nothing  especially  about  this 
business ;  but  I  must  say,  now  I  look  at  the  thing,  Luther 
must  either  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  a  devil  from  bell. 
I  would  with  pleasure  give  him  ten  gulden  if  1  might 
confess  him,  for  I  believe  he  could  and  would  enlighten  my 
conscience.”  Just  then  the  landlord  came  to  us  and 
whispered,  “  Martin  has  paid  for  the  supper  for  you.” 
That  gladdened  us  much,  not  on  account  of  the  money  and 
the  enjoyment,  but  because  this  man  had  made  us  guest 
free.  After  the  supper  the  merchants  rose  up  and  went 
into  the  stables  to  look  after  their  horses.  Meanwhile 
Martin  remained  with  us  alone  in  the  chamber,  and  we 
thanked  him  for  the  honor  he  had  done  us,  and  the  cost  he 
had  been  at  for  us,  and  we  said  that  we  had  taken  him  for 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten;  but  he  replied,  “  I  am  not.” 

Thereupon  comes  in  the  landlord,  and  Martin  said,  “  I 
have  become  to-night  a  nobleman,  for  these  Swiss  take  me 
for  Huldrich  Von  Hutten  !  ”  The  host  said,  “  You  are  not 
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thst,  but  Martin  Luther.”  Then  he  laughed  so  merrily ! 
u  They,”  he  said,  “  take  me  for  Ilutten  —  you  for  Luther, 
(oon  I  shall  be  Markolfus.” 

[Markolfus  was  a  comical  figure  that  delighted  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  a  sort  of  (ierman  Punch.] 

After  talk  of  this  kind,  he  lifted  up  a  beer  glass  and  said, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  “  Swiss,  drink  to 
me  a  friendly  drink  for  a  blessing.”  And  as  I  was  about  to 
take  the  glass  from  him  he  changed  it  and  asked  for  a  glass 
with  wine,  saying,  “  Beer  is  not  a  home  drink  of  yours ; 
you  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  drink  the  wine.”  Then  he 
stood  up,  threw  his  trooper’s  cloak  on  his  shoulder,  and 
took  leave.  As  he  did  so  he  offered  us  his  hand  and  said, 
“  When  you  get  to  Wittenberg,  greet  for  me  Dr.  Hieroni- 
mus  Schurf.”  We  said,  “  We  will  willingly  do  so,  but  we 
must  give  your  name  that  he  may  know  who  it  is  greets 
him.”  He  replied,  “  Say  nothing  more  than  ‘  He  who  is 
coming  greets  you.’  He  will  at  once  understand  the 
words.”  Then  he  left  us  to  go  to  his  chamber. 

Afterwards  the  merchants  came  back  into  the  room  and 
calleil  the  landlord  to  bring  them  a  drink,  during  which 
they  had  much  discourse  about  the  guest,  who  indeed  he 
could  be.  Whereupon  the  landlord  let  them  know  that  he 
took  him  for  Luther.  Then  the  merchants  talked  over  the 
matter,  and  vexed  themselves  greatly  that  they  had  spoken 
in  so  unseemly  a  manner  before  him.  And  they  said  they 
would  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  took  his 
departure,  and  would  beg  him  not  to  be  an^ry  with  them, 
and  not  take  it  ill  that  they  had  not  recognized  his  person. 
This  they  did,  and  they  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the 
stable  ;  but  Martin  answered  them,  “  Last  night,  at  supper, 
you  said  that  you  would  give  ten  gulden  to  Luther  to  con¬ 
fess  him.  When  you  do  confess  him,  you  will  well  see  and 
know  whether  I  am  Martin  Luther.”  F urther  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  recognized;  but  ro.se  up  and  went  to 
Wittenberg. 

On  the  same  day  we  set  off  for  Naumburg,  and  we  came 
to  a  village  (it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  1  think  the  hill  is 
called  Orlamunde,  and  the  village  Nasshausen),  and  through 
it  there  ran  a  Hood,  which  had  Droke  forth  by  reason  of  the 
great  rains,  and  it  had  partly  carried  away  a  part  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  over  it  on  horseback. 
We  returned  to  the  village,  and  chanced  to  find  the  two 
merchants  in  the  inn,  who  also,  for  Luther’s  sake,  paid  our 
reckoning. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Hieronimus  Schurf,  to  deliver 
our  letters  of  recommendation.  As  we  were  called  into  the 
room,  behold,  we  find  the  trooper  Martin,  just  as  he  was  at 
Jena.  With  him  were  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jodochus, 
Jonas  Nicholas,  Armsdorf,  and  Dr.  Augustine  Schurf 
They  were  telling  him  what  had  happened  at  Wittenberg 
during  his  absence.  He  greets  us,  and  laughs,  points  with 
bis  finger,  and  says,  “  This  is  the  Philip  Melancthon  of 
whom  I  spmke  to  you.” 

Thus  ends  this  interesting  narrative.  The  remark  of 
Gustave  Frey  tag  upon  it  is:  “In  the  true-hearted  represen¬ 
tation  of  Kessler  notliing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the 
serene  peacefulness  of  the  strong  man,  who  is  riding 
through  Thuringia  under  the  bann  of  the  Empire,  with 
passionate  care  at  his  heart  in  respect  of  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  his  teaching  from  the  fanaticism  of  his 
own  partisans. 

I  would  venture  to  add  that  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  this  true-hearted  narrative  than  the  exceeding  kindness, 
and  even  politeness,  which  the  great  man  showed  to  these 
poor  students,  even  manifested  in  such  a  little  thing  as 
providing  for  them  their  accustomed  beverage,  wine,  when 
they  drank  together  the  cup  of  benediction  on  parting  for 
the  evening. 


R.OSIERES. 

The  last  Sunday  in  May  and  the  first  two  Sundays  in 
June  are  dates  of  yearly  rejoicing  to  a  certain  number  of 


French  young  ladies,  who,  having  trodden  the  paths  of 
virtue  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  are  rewarded  for  this  pil¬ 
grimage  by  a  crown  of  white  roses.  We  may  be  sure  that 
virtue  being  its  own  ample  reward,  as  is  daily  proved  by  a 
number  of  conspicuous  instances,  no  roses  would  be  needed 
to  preserve  the  maidens  of  Suresnes,  Nanterre,  and  Salency 
free  from  all  guile  and  misfortune ;  but  roses  have  a  charm 
which  m’ay  strengthen  into  a  firm  resolve  that  which  was 
but  a  fluttering  instinct,  and  this  may  the  more  surely  be 
hoped  when  the  roses  are  escorted  by  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  bank-notes  to  the  value  of  $200.  The  custom 
of  electing  Rosieres  took  its  rise  in  the  benevolence  of  a 
great  lady  of  the  last  century,  whose  acquaintance  with 
virtue  was  rather  one  of  hearsay  than  of  personal  knowl¬ 
edge.  She  beguiled  the  last  years  of  an  experienced  life 
in  encouraging  that  which  was  universally  preached  and 
little  practiced,  and  died  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
I  having  witnessed  so  novel  a  sight  as  Virtue  pocketing  a 
I  l.OOOf.  note  to  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  everybody.  In 
I  time  her  example  was  followed  by  other  superannuated 
I  ladies,  and  the  institution  of  Rosiere  prizes  came  to  be  a 
I  fashionable  way  of  proclaiming  that  one  intended  to  re- 
i  nounce  temptations  which  were  no  longer  very  forward  in 
j  oflering  themselves.  The  three  villages  above  mentioned 
I  became  renowned  for  their  Rosieres,  because  of  their  vicin- 
1  ity  to  Paris  ;  but  some  fifW  communes  besides  these  elect 
'  Rosibres  every  ^ear,  and  if  we  visit  the  peaceful  hamlet  of 
Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes,  we  may  learn  what  steps  are 
taken  there  to  discover  virtue  in  its  retiring  abodes  and  to 
raise  it  to  honor  when  detected. 

Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes  is  blessed  with  five  hundred 
souls,  and  with  a  municipal  council,  symbol  of  the  progress 
of  this  age.  At  first  the  parish  priest  and  a  quorum  ot 
village  notables  selected  the  Rosieres  ;  but  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  organ  of  the  confessional  might  know  too 
much  about  parish  virtue  and  the  notables  too  little,  so  the 
municipal  council,  by  nature  discreet  and  exempt  from 
bias,  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  claims  of  competing  virtues  as  it  would  the 
sealed  tenders  for  road-cutting.  The  door  of  the  council- 
room  is  closed  during  the  momentous  debate,  and  no  pry¬ 
ing  tattler  may  linger  within  earshot.  Now  and  again 
only  the  strident  exclamations  of  some  village  oppositionist 
may  reveal  to  the  outer  world  that  the  question  is  being 
argued  on  its  merits,  and  without  any  ignoble  spirit  of 
mutual  concession.  Then  the  voice  of  the  majority,  as¬ 
serting  its  wisdom  against  the  tongue  of  faction,  drowns 
adverse  clamor  in  a  shout,  and  there  is  silence  while  the 
conscript  fathers  vote.  Then  the  door  opens,  and  the 
oppositionists  hurry  out  with  lips  a-sneer  and  their  shoul¬ 
ders  on  the  shrug,  swearing  it  is  the  old  story  over  again 
—  that  virtue  has  been  viewed  and  magnified  through  the 
spectacles  of  party  tactics,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
such  and  such  ones  playing  into  each  other’s  hands  for  the 
behoof  of  family  interests,  the  results  must  have  been  very 
diflerent.  Behind  come  the  majority  grave  with  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  settled  purpose,  and  at  their  bead  waddles 
the  mayor  with  a  gold-fringed  sash  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
girt  round  his  middle ;  at  the  tail  steps  the  schoolmaster, 
who  has  engrossed  the  deliberations  of  the  council  on  a 
page  of  vellum,  bought  beforehand  to  this  end.  The  pro¬ 
cession  trudges  up  the  straggling  village  street  —  past  the 
church,  past  the  red-tiled  parsonage  urough  whose  win¬ 
dows  the  cure’s  ripe  housekeeper  peeps  curiously,  past  the 
first  few  cottages,  on  the  thresholds  of  which  many  a  ma¬ 
tron  stands  wondering  whether  offspring  of  hers  will  get  the 
roses,  whilst  indoors  the  virgins  who  are  eligible  for  the 
prize  sit  working  demure  as  mice  and  hearkening  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps  with  throbbing  hearts.  But  the  proces¬ 
sion  straddles  on,  and,  as  it  goes,  the  cackling  of  the 
mothers  breaks  loose,  till  at  length,  the  evidence  of  the 
stainless  damsel  being  reached,  all  the  maidens  who  have 
been  disappointed  cluster  in  the  roadway  chorusing,  “  Well, 
I  never  I  oh,  the  artful  thing !"  It  may  be  that  in  times 
gone  some  kings  of  Poland  were  elected  unanimously,  and 
perhaps  a  Pope  might  be  named  who  had  enjoyed  the  same 
honor ;  but  she  would  be  a  twice-blessed  Rosibre  who  could 
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hope  to  see  her  dignity  ratified  by  the  sweet  companions 
of  her  own  sex.  Happily,  though,  the  laws  of  Sanssouci- 
des-Fleurettes  are  as  unchangeable  as  those  which  went 
to  work  on  Daniel.  Let  the  maidens  and  the  matrons  ex¬ 
claim  that  M.  le  Cure,  that  keeper  of  consciences,  jumped, 
as  if  pricked  with  a  pin,  when  he  heard  the  choice  which 
the  council  had  made.  Mile.  Virginie  will  not  less  be 
crowned  with  a  wreath  whose  freshness  neither  time  nor 
scandal  can  ever  wither.  If  she  lived  to  ninety,  the  name 
given  her  at  her  baptism  will  be  forgotten  in  favor  of  a 
graceful  sobriquet  which  will  ennoble  her  like  a  title ;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  will  call  her  “  Mme.  La  Hose.” 

But  let  us  not  skip  the  ceremony  which  is  to  bring  a 
special  trainful  of  sight-seers  to  Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes, 
and  to  fill  the  waistcocats  of  the  Municipal  Council  with 
meat  and  drink  paid  for  out  of  the  local  rates.  A  Sunday 
sun  sheds  its  gilding  over  the  village  and  brightens  a 
double  row  of  spectators  ])acked  close  as  corn,  and  forming 
a  lane  between  the  Rosiere’s  house  and  the  church.  Three 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  election,  and  animosities 
have  had  time  to  be  smoothed  away  and  melt.  Like  other 
sovereigns,  this  Queen  of  Roses  rules  by  accomplished 
fact ;  so  it  is  better  to  smile  on  her  and  seem  proud  of  her, 
in  order  that  strangers  may  not  go  away  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  tongues  are  forked  and  envious  at  Sanssouci-des- 
F’eurettes.  Twelve  o’clock  is  pealed  musically  from  the 
churth  belfry;  the  bell-pullers  ring  out  the  chimes;  the 
corps  of  communal  firemen  with  brass  helmets  gleaming  in 
the  sun  draw  up  as  a  guard  of  honor  outside  the  Rosiere’s 
door,  and  the  mayor,  glorious  in  a  white  cravat,  his  sash, 
and  a  pair  of  new  white  cottjn  gloves,  is  descried  coming 
in  the  distance  with  the  gaitle  champetre,  in  cocked  hiit 
and  dirk,  stalking  in  front,  and  the  councillors  all  trooping 
behind.  The  band  of  the  firemen  takes  up  its  position, 
the  fireman  captain  unsheathes  his  sword,  and  now  the 
mayor,  who  has  gone  into  the  Rosiere’s  house,  emerges 
with  her  leaning  on  his  hand ;  the  firemen  present  arms, 
th'j  band  struts  off  filling  the  air  with  martial  music,  the 
firemen  wheel  round  and  follow  at  the  quick  march ;  then 
comes  the  Rosiere  in  white,  and  with  a  veil  of  muslin  ;  the 
Rosiere  of  last  year  walks  by  her  side  to  the  left,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  on-lookers  as  they 
wave  their  hats  or  handkerchiefs,  shower  flowers  on  the' 
road,  and  then  rush  off  one  on  the  top  of  another  to  try 
and  jam  themselves  into  the  church.  But  the  churcir 
porch  is  guarded  by  that  trusty  French  beadle  with  glitter¬ 
ing  halbert,  silver  baldric,  and  tapering  sword.  The  seats 
are  all  filled,  and  he  would  not  let  his  own  uncle  slip  in,  so 
make  way,  messieurs  et  dames,  for  the  firemen  who  stream 
up  the  nave  like  a  loud-sounding  sea ;  make  way  for  the 
Rosiere,  who  looks  a  little  pale  and  nervous  at  the  cheer¬ 
ing  ;  and  step  aside  for  M.  le  Maire,  whose  face  is  as  a 
fine  new  brick  just  out  of  the  kiln.  The  gracious  lady  — 
duchess,  countess,  or  preiete  —  who  is  to  bestow  the  crown, 
is  already  in  her  seat  near  the  altar  rails  ;  the  Rosicres  6f 
preceding  years  shine  in  a  row  in  their  special  pew  up  the 
chancel ;  the  choristers,  thurifers,  and  clergy  are  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  vestments,  each  at  his  proper  post,  and  the 
beadle  brings  down  his  halbert  with  a  noise  of  thunder  on 
the  stone  flooring  to  bid  the  organist  strike  up  a  triumphal 
march.  'I’hen  when  this  has  been  played  out  and  died 
away  under  the  vaulted  roof,  mass  begins;  then  ensues 
the  sermon,  from  which  let  us  draw  the  comforting  moral 
that  life  is  ever  strewn  with  roses  for  the  virtuous,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Then  of  one 
accord  we  all  rise  on  our  legs  to  see  the  Rosiere  led  up  to 
the  altar  and  kneel  to  receive  the  crown  of  white  roses 
together  with  the  other  incentives  to  continued  purity. 
Tlie  Rosiere  is  generally  pretty  ;  and  if  the  prating  of  evil 
tongues  were  listened  to,  we  might  go  to  bed  with  a  notion 
that  she  is  selected  rather  with  a  view  to  her  personal 
attractions  than  to  other  points,  seeing  how  painful  it 
would  be  for  any  village  that  respected  itself  to  exhibit  to 
those  Parisians,  who  laugh  at  everything,  a  countenance  of 

fiassing  ugliness  as  the  only  specimen  of  local  virtue.  But 
et  us  take  things  gratefully  as  they  come,  without  inquir¬ 
ing  into  causes.  Enough  for  us  that  the  Rosiere  is  fair ; 
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enough  that  the  crown  fits  her  well,  and  that  the  plates 
handed  round  among  the  congregation  are  soon  filled  with 
gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  form  a  pleasant  supplement  to 
the  l,000f.  note  which  the  foundress  has  bequeathed.  Let 
us  only  hope  Uiat  the  watch  and  chain,  the  pair  of  ear¬ 
rings,  and  the  bracelet — which  are  the  kind  though  haz¬ 
ardous  gifts  of  the  municipality,  the  neighboring  gentry, 
and  the  lady  patroness  respectively  —  will  not  imbue  the' 
amiable  young  peasant  girl  with  the  belief  that  persever¬ 
ance  in  virtue  will  help  her  to  complete  her  stock  of 
jewelry  in  after-life.  Nor  let  her  be  persuaded,  bv  and 
by,  as  she  banquets  with  the  authorities  off  roast  chicken 
and  champagne,  which  the  rate-payers  will  afford,  that 
mankind  is  always  ready  thus  to  honor  with  fermented 
beverages  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  a  display  of 
motlest  qualities.  If  the  Rosiere’s  experience  of  life  could 
ouly  cease  at  the  moment  when  the  cloth  is  removed  from 
the  banqueting  board,  this  globe  might  indeed  seem  to  her, 
as  she  floated  upwards,  the  Elysium  of  the  Just.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  to-morrow  lies  beyond,  and  who  knows  what 
shocks  may  await  the  trusting  Rosiere  who  has  imagined 
that  bands  of  music,  18-carat  trinkets,  and  the  vintaire  of 
Mme.  Clicquot  are  institutions  kept  alive  by,  and  for  the 
sole  use  of,  the  virtuous  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Aurer’s  native  town,  Caen,  is  thinking  of  erecting  a  statue 
to  his  memory. 

A  Parisian  reitaurateur  has  just  found  in  the  maw  of  a  salmon 
a  diamon  d  ring  of  great  value. 

A  PRIZE  of  £300  has  been  offered  by  the  Empress  of  Austria 
for  the  best  history  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  whole  of  the  intrigue  against  M.  Thiers, 
which  has  resulted  in  his  resignation,  was  directed  from  Rome. 

Dr.  Dolmnoer  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Hoyal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  in  succession  to  Baron  Lichig. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cartes-de-visite  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Marshal  McMahon  in  two  days.  It  must  have  rained 
the  article. 

A  London  paper  says  :  “  A  very  celebrated  French-Amcrican 
opera  actress.  Mile.  Aimde,  will  probably  make  her  debut  in 
London  this  season.” 

The  Pope  has  left  his  fortune,  art  works,  etc.,  to  Count  Luigi 
Mastai  Ferretti,  his  brother’s*  eldest  son,  who  married  not  long 
since  a  princess  of  the  Drago  family. 

An  exhibition  of  shirt  collars  dating  from  the  last  century  is 
announced  in  Paris,  as  also  a  collection  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
slipiiers,  belonging  to  celebrated  individuals  since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Mada.me  Tussal'D  has  added  to  her  wax  works  life-sized 
statues  of  McMahon,  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  fat  Tichl)ome 
Claimant.  So  the  world  wags  —  and  what  a  wag  Madame 
Tussaud  must  be ! 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  answerable  for  the  following  amphibious 
metaphor :  ”  It  seems  requisite  that  some  solid  ground  should 
be  laid  in  these  known  and  familiar  questions  before  we  put  out 
to  sea,  as  it  may  be  called.” 

At  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  de  Blaisel’s  artistic  collection,  a 
marble  bust,  known  by  the  name  of  “  Le  Petite  Lise,”  and 
signed  "  Houdon,  177.5,”  was  adjudged  to  M.  Strauss,  the  well- 
known  c/iey d'orcheatre,  for  the  sum  of  8,0.50  francs. 

The  Conservatives  in  England,  who  are  highlv  jubilant  over 
their  recent  successes,  are  about  to  start  a  dally  paper  of  a 
uniepic  kind,  fur  which  they  expect  a  circulation  of  250,000.  It 
is  to  be  only  a  penny  a  week  instead  of  a  penny  per  copy. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Ttler,  of  London,  and  their 
pliant  editor,  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  (what  Mark  Twain  would  call 
a  sort  of  dead  Beeton),  make  sorry  S])ectacle8  of  themselves  in 
attempting  to  justify  their  stolen  and  incomplete  edition  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  “  Backlog  Studies.” 


FOREiaN  NOTES. 
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A  VERY  practical  idea  has  come  into  the  head  of  the  rector 
of  the  Ball's  School,  Inverness.  He  has  got  the  boys  taught 
telegraphy,  the  railway  authorities  having  allowed  telegraph 
wires  and  instruments  from  the  railway  to  be  introduced  into 
the  school.  The  result  is  the  boys  are  caught  up  for  telegraph 
situations,  and  ftnd  a  way  into  the  world  at  once. 

Professor  Mommsen,  the  historian,  accompanied  by  the  . 
librarian,  Mr.  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  while  travelling  recently  from 
Naples  to  the  forest  of  Camaldoli,  were  surprised  by  brigands, 
robberl  of  their  watches  and  monev,  and  as  they  made  some 
resistance,  personally  ill-treated.  I'he  police  of  An  tignano  ar¬ 
rested  their  donkey-driver  as  a  well-known  rogue,  and  with  his 
help  tlie  biigands  were  discovered.  They  proved  to  be  three 

goallierds. 

A  RECENT  copyright  trial  before  one  of  the  Paris  tribunals 
exhibits  incidentally  the  difference  of  taste  between  the  French 
sad  English  people.  M.  Marchal,  the  painter  of  Phryne  and 
Penelope,  disputed  the  right  of  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Marion  to 
reproduce  his  pictures  by  |)hotogrnphy  for  sale  iti  England,  and 
demanded  ten  thousand  francs  damages.  It  came  out  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  Phryne  had  more  sflccess  in  France  than  Peneloj)e, 
but  that  in  England  the  contrary  happened,  the  firm  having 
sold  here  204  |*roofs  of  Penelope  against  87  of  Phryne.  The 
judgment  waa  in  favor  of  the  photographers,  the  painter  having 
to  pay  the  costs. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Court  Journal  says  :  “  Every 
steamer  arriving  at  Liverpool  freon  America  is  now  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  amongst  the  passengers  this  week  there 
have  l)eeii  a  numlicr  of  persons  well  known  in  the  world  of  art 
and  literature.  Amongst  the  week’s  arrivals  are  Miss  Lydia 
Thomjtson  and  Miss  Camille  Dubois,  Mile.  Aimc'e  (said  by 
American  critics  to  l)e  superior  even  to  Schneider  in  opera 
boutfe),  Mr.  J.  M.  Bellew,  Mark  Twain,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Murphy, 
the  latter  an  American  theatrical  manager,  whC'  is  to  arranire 
for  and  manage  the  amusement  dejiartment  of  the  great  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  of  American  Independence,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  about  three  years’  time. 

A  Mr.  Wayi.and  has  invented  the  best  thing  we  have  heard 
of  in  the  way  of  an  apparatus  for  saving  life  by  drowning.  Mr. 
Wayland’s  plan  is  a  mattress  (a  very  economical  one),  and  is 
capable  of  saving  five  lives,  having  a  buoyancy  at  sea  equal  to 
70  pounds.  It  is  for  general  use  at  sea,  and  can  easily  be  thrown 
overboard  in  case  of  shipwreck.  Had  there  l)cen  only  100 
mattresses  on  board  the  unfortunate  Atlantic  or  Northfleet,  500 
lives  might  have  been  saved  :  there  would  have  Iteen  time  for 
throwing  the  mattresses  over.  They  could  be  put  through  the 
por^holes  and  followed  ;  but  if  they  were  wrapped  round  the 
body  ns  life-jackets  they  would  be  a  good  protection  when 
dashed  against  the  rocks  or  coming  in  contact  with  spars,  etc. 
Mr.  Wayland  has  fitted  the  Inman  Line  of  steamers  with  his 
life-belts,  etc. 

When  Etienne  Dumont,  in  a  work  published  some  forty  years 
ago,  claimed  to  have  aided  Mirabcau  in  the  composition  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  memorable  speeches  which  the  great  orator  de¬ 
livered  from  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly,  his  preten¬ 
sions  were  generally  scouted ;  but  a  discovery  has  recently  been 
made  which  proves  that  his  statement  was  correct.  A  keeper 
of  the  Geneva  Library,  M.  Philippe  Plan,  has  lighted  upon  a 
series  of  unpublished  documents  and  letters  written  by  Mirabeau 
himself  which  seem  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  These 
papers  were  found  among  the  manuscript  collection  of  Reybaz, 
which  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Geneva  Library. 
Reyboz,  like  Dumont  and  one  or  two  others,  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Mirabeau,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  envoy  from  Geneva  to  the  French  Republic  —  an 
appointment  which  was  made  8nb.sequent  to  the  death  of  Mira- 
brau  — -was  duo  principally  to  the  knowledge  of  his  relations 
with  the  deceased  statesman.  Mirabcau’s  letters  to  Reybaz 
make  it  evident  that  the  former  in  many  instances  received 
speeches  ready  prepared,  which  he  learned  by  heart  and  delivered 
with  all  the  fire  and  passion  of  improvisation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  extracts  published  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  book  containing  the  whole  correspondence.) 

“’Ti8  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,”  but  they  can 
counterfeit  it.  General  Van  Utlem,  who  was  lately  Interred  at 
Bntignolles,  in  Paris,  without  military  honors,  adopted  this  un- 
nsual  expedient.  Finding  his  merits  ignored,  and  Ming  anxious 
to  rise  in  his  profession,  he  took  to  promoting  himself.  This 
strange  character,  who  has  been  known  about  Paris  for  forty 
years,  was  a  Dutchman,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1831,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  army.  After  that 
event  Van  Utlem,  not  knowing  what  coarse  to  take,  whether  to 


become  a  Belgian  or  remain  a  Dutchman,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  where  he  lived  ever  since  on  his  own  means.  He 
would  by  no  means,  however,  part  with  his  lieutenant’s  uniform. 

In  1840,  having  bwn  some  years  a  lieutenant,  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  promotion,  an«l  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
adopting  the  required  uniform.  In  1845  he  conferred  ujton 
himself  further  advancement,  and  became  major,  and  soon  after 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  Crimean  war  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  further  rise  in  his  profession  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  he  promoted  himself  to  a  full  colonelcy.  In 
1860  he  bestowed  on  himself  the  ribbon  of  a  Dutch  order,  and 
finding  his  health  fail  in  1870,  assumed  the  rank  of  a  general. 
He  tvas  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  further  honors  when  death 
brought  his  brilliant  professional  career  to  a  close. 

Before  leaving  Cairo  Madame  Parepa-Rosa  had  a  remarkable 
benefit  at  the  opera-house,  of  which  we  cite  an  account.  “  The 
benefit  was  taken  in  hand,”  writes  Madame  Parepa,  “  by  the 
best  Greek,  English,  and  American  residents  here,  who  raised  a 
subscription  among  themselves  to  illuminate  the  theatre  with 
wax  candles,  and  buy  up  the  whole  theatre  for  their  own  friends, 
the  public  having  a  poor  chance  for  places,  and  offering  any  sum 
for  seats  and  boxes.  They  ordered  240  bouquets,  and  in  the 
front  of  each  box  were  placed  two  liouquets,  and  sonnets  in 
different  languages,  printed  on  different  colored  pajicr.  At  the 
eleventh  hour  (twenty-four  hours  before  ihe  perfonnance) 
Medini,  the  bas.so,  who  w^  to  have  sung  a  Greek  song,  was 
taken  ill.  and  could  not  sing,  so  I  have  had  to  learn  a  song  in 
Greek.  You  may  fancy  my  agony  at  pronouncing  a  language 
I  don’t  know,  but  they  all  sav  I  did  it  very  well,  and  the  public 
nearly  went  mad  over  me.  'I'he  showers  of  bouquets  were  won- 
dertul.  'The  stage-clearers  had  to  come  and  belj)  me.  Then  I 
had  two  lyres  presented  to  me,  with  a  large  magnificent  gold 
Egyptian  necklace  and  ear-rings  presented  by  the  subscribers. 
In  fact  it  was  an  ovation  en  riffle,  and  I  was  delighted,  as  you 
may  fancy.  After  the  opera  the  English  Consul  and  family, 
the  Broadways,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sur¬ 
prised  me  at  home,  and  a  Mr.  Johanides,  the  head  of  the  Greeks 
nere,  came  to  compliment  me.  We  had  lots  of  champagne  and 
supper,  and  I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life.  I  have  had 
since  the  benefit  another  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  a  locket  in  the 
shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  gold  and  white  enamel,  and  a 
Turkish  silk  opera  handkerchief,  all  woven  in  silver,  gold,  and 
different  silks ;  also  a  magnificent  fan  of  ostrich  feathers.” 

It  will  be  strange  if  with  all  the  digging  that  is  going  on  now 
in  search  of  antiquities  we  do  not  find  something  at  last.  If 
the  Dardanelles  correspondent  of  the  I^evant  Herald  is  accurate. 
Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  has  come 
npon  an  ancient  gateway  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
foundations  of  new  Ilium,  a  city  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  site  of  Homer’s  Ilium.  'I'he  gateway  is 
paved  with  large  flat  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  downward 
towards  the  plain.  The  learned  excavator  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  no  other  than  the  Scsean  gate,  whieh  is  not  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  it  might  lead  to  disappointment  if  the  conclusion 
were  hastily  adopted  that  he  has  lighted  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Troy,  until  further  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  appears 
that  the  ruins  which  have  already  been  brought  to  light  are 
wanting  in  that  grandeur  which  from  Homer’s  description  of 
the  famous  city  might  have  been  expected,  though,  as  the 
Levant  Herald’s  correspondent  truly  remarks,  it  may  he  con¬ 
tended  on  the  other  hand  that  “  the  bard  may  have  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  poet’s  license  of  exaggeration.”  This  is  very  prob¬ 
able,  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  Aehilles  and  Hector  were 
possibly  two  quarrelsome  snbbs  utterly  unworthy  our  respect 
or  affection.  But  is  there  not  a  danger  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  may  carry  our  researches  too  far,  and  that  in 
our  endeavors  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  we  may  awaken  from  a 
pleasant  dream  to  find  that  we  have  destroyed  with  the  pickaxe 
the  work  of  the  pen  ? 

The  following  pathetic  history  crops  out  among  some  re¬ 
cent  London  police  reports :  — 

If  amid  all  the  gayeties  of  life  any  one  cares  to  listen  to  a 
sad  story,  they  may  find  their  wish  gratified  by  rending  the 
evidence  given  at  an  inquest  held  on  Monday  at  Salford  on 
the  hotly  of  a  comic  singer  who  died  of  starvation.  His  name 
was  John  Haslam,  and  he  was  (said  his  son)  formerly  a  collier, 
but  had  been  a  comic  singer  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
For  some  time  back  he  had  not  had  “  a  proper  situation,”  and 
had  obtained  a  livelihood  by  singing  in  public-houses  at  night. 
By  this  dreary  occupation  he  earned,  it  is  estimated,  on  an 
average,  two  or  three  shillings  a  week.  It  must  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  after  singing  comic  songs  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
continue  “  funny  ”  at  the  end  of  it  on  these  terms,  and  John 
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Haiilain  at  last  succumbed  to  fate.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
he  had  been  unable  to  earn  anything,  and  a  fortnight  ago  he 
took  to  his  bed.  His  family  were  four  in  number,  and  they  all 
lived  in  a  lodging-house,  tor  which  they  paid  3s.  'id.  a  week. 
One  son  earned  l.'is.  a  week  ;  a  daughter,  who  was  a  domestic 
servant,  had  l)een  out  of  place  for  seven  months,  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  leave  the  house  for  want  of  clothing  ;  and  the  other  two 
were  untit  for  work.  On  Thursday  biijt  the  deceased  bceame 
worse,  notwithstanding  .some  rice  and  sago  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  out  of  the  wages  earned  by  his  son ;  and  he 
said  to  a  neighbor,  “  All  I  want  is  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  have  no  pain  on  me.”  On  Saturday  he  died.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  •*  Death  from  natural  causes,  accelerated 
by  want  of  medical  attendance  and  the  proiter  necessaries  of 
life,”  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  comic  singer. 

The  strength  and  dexterity  of  the  “hamals”of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  carrying  enormous  burdens,  says  the  Ltvunt  Herald,  are 
proverbial,  aiid  it  is  surprising  to  sec  one  of  these  poor  Eastern 
jtorters  tpiietly  ploilding  his  way  up  or  down  some  hilly  street 
with  a  jierfect  mountain  of  material  piled  u])on  his  back.  The 
loads  they  carry  are  most  miscellaneous,  hut  even  old  residents. 
Hake's  on  this  ’|Kiint,  were  astonished  recently  to  see  a  hamal 
staggering  along  the  Grande  Uue  dc  Pera  with  a  large  four- 
wheeled  carriage —  all  complete  except  the  horses  —  lushed  on 
to  his  jKtrter’s  knot.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  are 
the  habits  and  diet  of  this  powerful  hamal.  Is  he  an  early  riser  1 
Is  he  a  teetotaller  ?  Does  he  sm^)(c  ?  and  how  did  he  bring 
himself  into  such  condition  that  he  can  carry  a  carriage  instead 
of  retpiiring  a  carriage  to  carry  him  ?  His  muscular  power  must 
far  e.xceed  not  only  that  of  hlilo,  but  even  that  of  the  famous 
English  athlete,  Thomas  Topham,  of  Islington,  who,  on  the  gl.st 
of  April,  1T3'J,  advertised  himstdf  to  perform  several  feats  of 
strength  at  the  Nag’s  Head,  (iatesheud,  on  the  2.3d  of  that 
month,  namely  :  ”  He  bends  an  iron  poker,  three  imdies  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  over  his  arm,  and  one  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
round  his  neck  ;  he  breaks  a  ro|>c  that  will  bear  two  thousand 
weight,  and  with  his  finger  rolls  up  a  |»cwter  dish  of  seven 
pounds  hard  metal ;  he  lays  the  back  part  of  his  head  on  one 
chair  and  his  heels  on  another,  and  suffering  four  men  to  stand  on 
his  IxMly,  he  moves  them  up  and  down  at  pleasure  ;  he  lifts  a 
table  six  feet  in  length  by  his  teeth,  with  half  a  hundred  weight 
hanging  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  lastly,  to  oblige  the  public, 
be  will  lift  a  butt  full  of  water.”  Topham,  however,  did  not, 
like  the  hatnal  of  Constantinople,  carry  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
on  his  back,  nor  did  his  extraordinary  strength  conduce  to  the 
eipianiinity  of  his  temper  or  to  his  peace  of  mind,  if  we  may 
juilge  by  his  end,  for  in  the  obituary  notices  of  last  century  it  is 
stated  that  on  August  10,  1749,  “died  Thomas  Topham,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Strong  Man,  master  of  a  ]>nblic  house  iu 
Shoreditch,  I.a>ndon.  In  a  fit  ofjealonsy  he  stabbed  his  wile, 
then  cut  his  own  throat  and  stabbed  himself,  after  which  he 
lived  two  days.” 


SUNSET  WINGS. 

To-xight  this  sunset  spreads  two  golden  wings 
Cleaving  the  western  sky  ; 

Winged  too  with  wind  it  is,  and  winnowings 

Of  birds  ;  as  if  the  day’s  last  hour  in  rings 
Of  strenuous  Hight  must  die. 

Sun-steeped  in  tire,  the  homeward  pinions  sway 
Above  the  dovecote-tops ; 

And  clouds  of  starlings,  ere  they  rest  with  day. 

Sink,  clamorous  like  mill-waters,  at  wild  play, 

IJy  turns  in  every  copse : 

Each  tree  heart-deep  the  wrangling  rout  receives,  — 
But  for  the  whirr  within. 

You  could  nut  tell  the  starlings  from  the  leaves; 

Then  one  great  putf'of  wings,  and  the  swarm  heaves 
Away  with  all  its  din. 

Even  thus  Hojie’s  hours,  in  ever-eddying  flight, 

To  many  a  refuge  tend  ; 

With  the  first  light  she  laughed,  and  the  lust  light 

Glows  round  her  still ;  who  uatliless  in  the  night. j 
At  length  must  make  an  end. 

And  now  the  mustering  rooks  innumerable 
Together  sail  and  soar. 

While  for  the  day’s  death,  like  a  tolling  knell. 

Unto  the  heart  they  seem  to  cry.  Farewell, 

No  more,  farewell,  no  more ! 
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Is  Hope  not  plumed,  as  ’twere  a  fiery  dart  1 
And  oh,  thou  dying  day. 

Even  as  thou  goest  must  she  too  dejiart. 

And  Sorrow  fold  such  iiiniuns  on  the  heart 
As  will  not  fly  away  ? 

Dante  G.  Rossetti. 


NEW  ROME. 

LtNES  WUtTTEN  FOH  MISS  STOItv’s  ALBUM. 

The  armless  Vatican  Ciqiid 
Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head  ; 

For  the  priests  have  got  him  in  jirison. 

And  I'syche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  o])]iressors 
Begin  to  quake  and  disband  ; 

And  The,  limes,  that  bright  Ajiollo, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

“  And  what,”  cries  Cupid,  “  will  save  us  V  ” 

Says  Apollo:  “  Modernize  Home!" 

What  inns  !  Your  streets,  too,  how  narrow  ! 

Too  much  of  palace  and  dome  ! 

“  Oh  learn  of  London,  whose  puu]icrs 
Are  not  pushed  out  by  the  swells  1 

Wide  streets  with  tine  double  trottoirs. 

And  then  —  the  London  hotels  !  ” 

'I'he  armless  Vatican  Cupid 
Hangs  down  his  head  us  before. 

Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so. 

And  will  through  centuries  more. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


AT  THE  GATE. 

Outside  the  open  gate  a  spirit  stood. 

One  called  :  “  Come  in.”  Then  he  :  “  Ah,  if  I  could  ! 

For  there  within  ’tis  light  and  glorious. 

But  here  all  cold  and  darkness  dwell  with  ns.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  other,  “  come.  'I'lie  gate  is  wide.” 

But  he  :  “  I  wait  two  angels  who  must  guide. 

I  cannot  come  unto  'fhee  without  these; 

RejK'ntance  first,  and  Faith  'I’hy  face  that  sees. 

I  weep  and  call :  they  do  not  hear  my  voice ; 

I  never  shall  within  the  gate  rejoice!” 

“  O  heart  unwise  !  ”  the  voice  did  answer  him 
“  I  reign  o’er  all  the  hosts  of  seraphim. 

Are  not  these  angels  also  in  my  hand  ' 

If  they  come  not  to  thee  ’tis  my  command. 

'I’he  darkness  chills  thee,  tumult  vexes  thee ; 

Are  angels  more  than  1 1  Come  in,  to  me.” 

Then  in  the  dark  and  restlessness  and  woe 
That  spirit  rose  and  through  the  gate  did  go. 

Trembling  because  no  angel  walked  before. 

Yet  by  the  voice  drawn  onward  evermore. 

So  came  he  weeping  where  the  glory  shone. 

And  fell  down  crying,  “  Lord,  1  come  alone.” 

“  And  it  was  thee  I  called,”  the  voice  replied  ; 

“  Be  welcome.”  'I'hen  Love  rose,  a  mighty  tide 
That  swept  all  else  away.  Speech  found  no  place. 

But  silence,  rapt,  gazed  up  unto  that  face  ; 

Nor  saw  two  angels  from  the  radiance  glide, 

And  take  their  place  forever  at  his  side. 

G.  E.  Meredith. 


'  Burnett’s  Cocoaixe  is  the  rest  and  cheapest  Hair 
I  Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  ok  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
!  secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
'  use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
I  vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
I  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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